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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The Day of National Prayer 


E._ begin these words on Sunday, May 26th, the day 
W dedicated, at His Majesty’s request, to National 
Prayer. The hour is grave. The decisive struggle is 
upon us. This country and this Empire of ours—and, we add 
without hesitation, the Catholic Church throughout Europe, 
possibly throughout the entire world—are facing a serious, 
difficult and perilous situation. Not that this means that we 
are, or have reason to be, depressed, discouraged, faint- 
hearted. Far from it. No evil was ever righted, no victory 
secured, by an attitude of that kind. What it does mean is 
that we must turn, and turn with increasing earnestness, to- 
wards Almighty God. ‘“‘I will love Thee, O Lord, who art 
my strength ; the Lord is my stronghold and my refuge, and 
He will keep me free.’’ It is from God that we must implore 
strength and courage to endure, and to shoulder the task that 
is ours: it is from God that will come the help and grace to 
bring that task to its fulfilment in peace and victory. We pray 
for peace—that men may walk once more in fellowship and 
friendship, and in the ways of truth and honour, that to this 
night of horror, shot through with the lurid flames of hatred 
and bestiality and aggression, there may succeed the quiet, 
but oh, so welcome, dawn of human brotherhood and under- 
standing. But we pray also—and we are absolutely ‘con- 
vinced that we have the right and the duty to make this prayer 
—for victory. There could be no hope for a Christian Europe, 
were the tyranny and brutality of Nazidom to prevail. The 
horror would thicken and deepen: what we have known as 
Europe, would be gone. 


The Cardinal’s Address 
T is this point that was so strongly emphasized by Cardinal 
Hinsley in his powerful sermon of the morning. ‘‘There 
will not be,’’ he insisted, ‘‘there cannot be, peace, till, by 
God’s aid, this hideous system [of Nazi-ism] vanishes from 
the world.’ Peace had been destroyed between the nations, 
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he declared, because the party in power in Germany had can- 
celled truth from its programme, and had decreed that our 
traditional Christian civilization is to be shattered by the 
might of the immortal Nordic race. For years past the gos- 
pel of pride and force had been preached to the German 
masses, and that audience had shown itself a strangely re- 
ceptive one. Theirs is the guilt, theirs the responsibility for 
the wanton crimes committed against weak and defenceless 
nations, whose one ambition and desire was to be left alone 
in peace. ‘‘Clearly no Catholic can have the remotest leaning 
towards the Nazi creed after the Encyclical of Pius XI, in 
which its guile and violence were unmasked. To-day we have 
also the judgment of the most impartial authority on earth— 
Pius XII. His Peace Points at Christmas, his Easter allocu- 
tion, and his telegrams to the Sovereigns of the violated 
peoples make it clear that the invasion of smaller and weaker 
States must be branded as hideous crimes against the life and 
independence of peaceful nations.’’ No liberty is possible, 
continued His Eminence, there can be no decency in human 
life, if a pagan people—a people de-humanized and paganized 
by its own leaders—may subdue by its fury the rest of man- 
kind. The very vision of the appalling distress and misery 
caused by their unprovoked attacks, the vision of the home- 
less, the murdered, and the enslaved, ‘‘must unite the world 
in one just crusade for deliverance from the evil which rests 
its strength on force alone.”’ 


New Methods of War 


HE rapid advance of the German troops into Holland, 

and through Belgium into Northern France, was facili- 
tated by a new and, to some extent, a surprise technique. 
The combination of war-plane and heavy tank has set a mili- 
tary problem which has not yet been adequately solved. Mili- 
tary experts, or those among them who commit their views 
to writing, are warning us that we must not think of present- 
day strategy and tactics in terms of the last War: it is now, 
they assure us, a question of zones, no longer of lines. The 
wide use of parachutists had added another weapon to the 
armoury of aggression though, except in a country honey- 
combed with spies and traitors, it is too early to adjudge its 
military value. More striking—and indeed more typical of 
the Nazi mentality and method—is the technique of the enemy 
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and the traitor within the gate. Rotterdam was a clear 
example of the former. That city had given hospitality to 
more than 3,000 German residents for many years: this they 
repaid by attacking their hosts in the back and murdering 
many of them. Oslo was an equally clear case of the latter, 
and the name of one infamous renegade, a certain Quisling, 
has come to stand in English for the cold-blooded betrayal 
of the most sacred trust. Great Britain has given refuge and 
assistance to thousands of refugees from Germany during the 
past few years. In the light, however, of these happenings 
in Holland and Norway, she will not be blamed if she adopts 
the most rigorous measures to ensure her own protection. The 
whole point of an enemy agent or a home-produced fifth 
columnist is that he is not recognized for what he is until 
the time for action arrives. At the present moment even the 
severest measures against such potential enemies are 
thoroughly justified. If we add to these the savage bombing 
and machine-gunning of refugees, for which, alas! the evi- 
dence is all too plain, we see at once how brutal and ruthless 
and, at the same time, how completely self-revealing are 
the Nazi methods. To either side of Germany, to the west 
as to the east, there stretches a No Man’s Land of utter horror 
and destruction, and of human misery and wretchedness : and 
for this, Germany, and Germany alone, must bear the respon- 
sibility. Who, in his senses, could any longer doubt that 
this terrible scourge is seeking deliberately to destroy all that 
there is of civilization and of humanity in Europe? 


Belgium 

S we write, there comes the news of Belgium’s surrender 

to the enemy. Another neutral country has been beaten 
down and crushed. It is too early for us to judge whether 
King Leopold has acted in the truest interests of his people. 
That his decision was taken against the advice and wishes 
of his Government, and negotiations with the enemy were 
conducted, apparently, without previous reference to the 
Allies, whose help he had asked for and received, means that 
he can scarcely escape censure and even condemnation. I 
well remember Belgium in 1914 at the outbreak of the last 
War (it was the first time I had been on the Continent): to 
me then war meant little—a picture or two from a history book, 
the prospect of a Uhlan patrol sweeping across the sand- 
dunes: even then refugees trudged by, silent, sorrow- 
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stricken, carrying with them the little they could. I saw that 
land again in 1918, its shattered villages and shell-pitted fields, 
the war-ravaged roads that led to Ypres or down the sloping 
way to Kemmel and Messines. I have seen it since, in the 
various stages of its slow and patient reconstruction. War 
has visited it again, more bitterly, more ruthlessly : and this 
time it has surrendered. The thought is bound to suggest 
itself : would Albert have acted as Leopold has done? There 
is this dreadful irony in to-day’s affairs that all hope for free- 
dom and independence of these smaller peoples rests upon an 
Allied victory. With added force we can quote to-day the 
words of a recent Tablet leader (May 18th): ‘‘Within a week 
a strong and sturdy race, the Dutch, have passed from peace 
and sovereign independence into servitude from which only 
the success of French and British arms will set them free. 
Infinitely remote and fatuous to-day seem the sort of argu- 
ments by which it was thought that neutrality had anything 
to do with independence. The moral is plain, that in a world 
of mighty air arms, the smaller peoples will have to live far 
more of a common life with each other and with those larger 
nations which share their own deepest and most sacred be- 
liefs and enthusiasms. Europe restored will have to be Europe 
united, and the dream of centuries, the notion of sovereign 
absolute independence, will have to yield place to membership 
of something bigger and stronger. The first lines and bonds 
of this new association are already in existence between 
Britain and France, and they must be extended to include the 
smaller neighbours. We are fighting to-day as the free mem- 
bers of an alliance of peoples, the smaller of whom are under 
the thrall of the invader, and it is not rhetoric but the soberest 
fact when we say that on the arms of France and Britain rest 
the hopes of European civilization.”’ 


Catholics in the Services 


N interview with the Army Bishop, Mgr. Dey, recorded 

in The Catholic Herald (May 24th), raises some interest- 
ing points. Mgr. Dey expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
with the attitude of the Army authorities to the religious needs 
of Catholic soldiers. He recalled the fact that there is no 
place, properly speaking, for the atheist and the agnostic 
in the British Army. The Catholic in the Forces, he assured 
his interviewer, has every chance of living his religious life, 
and in many cases a much better chance than he could ever 
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have in civil life, where he is left entirely to himself. The 
proportion of Catholic chaplains with the B.E.F. is much 
higher than it was in 1914. There are now three to five such 
chaplains to each division, with extra chaplains for troops 
on lines of communication and at the base, and one priest for 
every general hospital and casualty clearing station. Even 
more important was the Bishop’s statement that ‘‘the pro- 
portion of Catholics in the services is considerably higher 
than the proportion of Catholics in the general population.”’ 
The percentage of Catholics in the Air Force he considered 
to be nine, that of the Navy about twelve, that of the Army 
itself about eighteen. It was not stated whether the Army 
figure was based upon Dominion as well as British troops, 
but in any case it is a remarkable one. It is a splendid tribute 
to the civic loyalty and sturdy patriotism of His Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects. An article in this number, dealing with 
the United States, insists that ‘‘no Pontifical document has 
ever encouraged the over-simple notion that America is ‘a 


Protestant country’ ’’: it adds, by way of footnote, that the 
effective Protestant membership, after the period of ‘‘immi- 
gration,’’ which began roughly in 1850, has never exceeded 
one-third of the population of the United States, and that the 
largest Protestant body, that of the Methodists, has never 


claimed more than one-half of the Catholic membership. We, 
too, may remind ourselves that, though England is pre- 
dominantly Protestant, 1.e., obviously non-Catholic, the Em- 
pire cannot be termed Protestant in anything like the same 
sense. The Catholic percentage in Australia is 17 or 18, in 
New Zealand about 14, in Newfoundland 25, and in Canada 
more than 40. In addition, there are four and a half million 
Catholics in India and Ceylon, and more than two and a half 
million in the Union of South Africa and the various African 


colonies. 


Tributes to the Church 


INCE the revolt against the Church’s unity, the prestige 

of the Holy See has never stood higher in this country than 
it does to-day. The personal character, the stirring appeals 
and peace-efforts of Pius XII, his central position as the re- 
vered and beloved Father of Catholics throughout the entire 
world, the recognition in his words of a depth and dignity and 
an authority that can nowhere else be found—all this has 
made a profound impression upon the thinking and religious 
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elements in Great Britain. The Church Times (May 17th), 
which, a year or two ago, was accusing the Church of making 
a disastrous alliance with Fascism, now speaks of the Holy 
Father with sincere appreciation as ‘‘the greatest non-bel- 
ligerent in Christendom.’’ With reference to the Pope’s mes- 
sage to the rulers of Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg, 
‘“fassuring them of his conviction that their cause was the 
cause of justice, and of his own intention to pray for its suc- 
cess,”’ this journal adds that, for his magnificent and prompt 
response to the latest infamy, perpetrated by the Germans, 
*‘the Pope has the gratitude of every Christian in the world.” 
Truth, it is noted, ‘‘is the first casualty in war time, and had 
been a casualty in Europe for years before the present war 
broke out’’ : but the Holy Father has a very different estimate 
of truth, ‘‘and also bears indomitable witness to it.’’ The 
previous issue of the same paper (May roth) contained, in an 
address delivered at a Derby church festival by Miss Dorothy 
Sayers, a further tribute, this time, not to the Holy Father 
but to the Church. ‘‘The Church of Rome,’’ asserted Miss 
Sayers, ‘‘alone has retained her prestige [the reference is to 
this country ] because she puts theology in the foreground of 
her teaching. Some of us may perhaps think it a rather un- 


imaginative and confined theology ; but that is not the point. 
The point is that the Church of Rome is a theological society, 
in a sense in which the Church of England, taken as a whole, 
is not, and that because of this insistence on theology she is 
a body disciplined, honoured and sociologically important.”’ 


This Vital Problem 

ISS SAYERS is a novelist and playwright of distinc- 

tion who formerly, in her detective stories, gave many 
a good tip to Scotland Yard. She is now providing an even 
more valuable tip for Lambeth Palace. She faces the situa- 
tion realistically, and declares roundly that England, theo- 
logically, ‘‘is in a state of utter chaos, established in the name 
of religious toleration, and rapidly degenerating into the 
flight from reason and the death of hope.’? Great numbers, 
especially of younger people, are conscious of this, and are 
eager to find ‘‘a creed to which they can give a whole-hearted 
allegiance.’’ A mere recall to prayer or a retreat into personal 
piety she sees to be insufficient, for ‘‘it is necessary to persuade 
thinking men and women of the vital and intimate connexion 
between the structure of society and the theological doctrines 
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of Christianity.’’ The task is not made easier—she might 
have added that this is the very root of the difficulty—by the 
obstinate refusal of a great body within the Church of Eng- 
land, both clerical and lay, to face the theological question. 
Her conclusion is excellent and inescapable. ‘‘If we really 
want a Christian society we must teach Christianity, and it is 
absolutely impossible to teach Christianity without teaching 
Christian dogma.’’ This address of Miss Sayers, if it was 
discouraging in its analysis of present-day conditions, is en- 
couraging in the light it has thrown upon the eager desire of 
many thousands, even millions, for Christian truth. Chris- 
tian dogma, theology—use any term you please: it means 
simply Christian doctrine, Christian teaching. ‘‘Go ye, teach 
all nations,’’ was Christ’s final injunction: teach them, that 
is, something definite, something clear-cut, something true, 
with the special mission given to the Apostles and to the 
Church, and with the abiding presence within the Church of 
the Holy Spirit. It is not a question of men and women of 
good will coming together and agreeing what shall be taught : 
it is a question of accepting what is true, and what, therefore, 
must be taught—on God’s authority and through the Church. 
Miss Sayers boldly asserts that the reason why the many 
churches are discredited in England to-day is ‘‘not that they 
are too bigoted about theology, but that they have run away 
from theology.’’ The religious chaos and confusion of this 
country is due to the long ignoring of this fact that Christian 
truth is to be accepted, not selected at random—accepted on 
God’s authority and viewed in the spirit of faith. How foolish 
and how disastrous now appear the claims that every man 
could be his own interpreter of divine truth, or that religion 
had nothing to do with objective truth, but only with re- 
ligious sentiment and experience, or—finally—that, if you 
try to behave decently, you may believe as much or as little 
as you like. In Miss Sayers’s admirable and admirably 
courageous address there is reference to Catholic theology 
as ‘‘rather unimaginative and confined.’’ But surely, what 
is definite and clear, must be, in a sense, de-fined and con- 
fined? And is it not time—this is the whole purpose of her 
address—for English men and women to struggle out of the 
hazy twilight of religious experience and imagination into 
the brighter noonday of objective truth? Catholic theology 
does contain this truth, revealed by Christ and safeguarded by 
the teaching mission and authority of the Church. 
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The Spanish Attitude to the War 


HE TIMES (May 25th) gives a short account of the 

Corpus Christi celebrations throughout Spain, with 
the sympathetic comment that they provided ‘‘an eloquent 
expression of Spain’s fervent Roman Catholicism.’’ A leader 
in the same issue quoted a sentence from Lord Halifax to the 
effect that there is a common regard, here and in Spain, for 
the fundamental Christian principles of European civiliza- 
tion, ‘‘of which General Franco has been the unswerving pro- 
tagonist.’’ Why was this fact not recognized before? Had 
it been understood during the Spanish Civil War by the 
British Press and popular opinion, the war would have been 
shortened, and its horrors mitigated. The Allies would then 
have enjoyed the fuller sympathy of Spain from the very be- 
ginning of their own struggle. Happily, that sympathy grows 
as the Spanish people learn more of the German brutality 
and aggressiveness. In a Pastoral Letter, written from his 
sick-bed, Cardinal Goma, Archbishop of Toledo, pleaded that 
his people should turn to Christ in prayer and entreaty dur- 
ing Europe’s dark hours. ‘‘Catholic Spain,’’ he assured them, 
and the world, ‘‘cannot remain indifferent as the war spreads, 
and as it gradually comes to see through the barrage of Ger- 
man propaganda, which since the war began has made an 
overwhelming effort to overcloud the real issues that are at 
stake. More and more are Spaniards coming to realize that 
the manhood of France and Great Britain, joined by the 
legions of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland and 
Belgium, are fighting, not for territorial gain, but to ensure 
respect for engagements—in short, to vindicate the Christian 
spirit of morality invoked by Pope Pius XII in his 
Encyclical.’’ 


Under the Soviet 


INCE the occupation of Eastern Poland by Russian troops 

a kind of Chinese Wall separates that unfortunate country 
from the West. It is difficult to know what is happening 
there. The attack on religion, which was bound to take place, 
was not violently direct : the Soviet Authorities were subtle 
enough to understand that this would defeat their purpose. 
Besides, they had assured the inhabitants that they came as 
friends and brothers to liberate them. But by scores of in- 
direct attacks they are undermining the religion of these oc- 
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cupied provinces. Priests are arrested, but always—officially 
at least—on the charge of spying or political activity. 
Churches may be converted into cinemas, but the official 
reason given is that the local population has asked for this 
change. All Religious Houses have, of course, been shut 
and their property confiscated. But, theoretically, there re- 
mains liberty to practise religion even if this liberty is not 
extended—even theoretically—to religious instruction and 
education. All Soviet soldiers in these territories have orders 
to disseminate Communism and to explain the beauties of 
Soviet Russia: but observers have noted that their lesson is 
repeated parrot-wise and has as much conviction in it as a 
love song sung in the streets by a half-starved musician. 
Actually there is considerable evidence from Finland and the 
Baltic States to show that strong religious feelings and in- 
terests have survived in the mind of the Soviet soldier. Mean- 
while, a great difference is observed between the effect of 
anti-religious propaganda upon the White Russians and the 
Ukrainians. The former are a passive, docile people; they 
have little culture and no strong national consciousness; in 
religion they are Orthodox, but lack both instruction and re- 
ligious life. Even before the Russian invasion they were 
vaguely Communistic and it was not difficult for the Bol- 
sheviks to make them chase away their priests and abandon 
their churches. The Ukrainians, in Galicia at least, are a 
sturdy people, firmly conscious of their national character 
and attached to their Catholic Faith. In their country the 
anti-religious attack has produced a remarkable religious re- 
vival. ‘‘It has been the best and the most effective mission 
ever preached,’’ was the comment of an observer. For the 
Ukraine the chief danger lies in the Communist attempt to 
capture the children and to bring them up as atheists. 


The Tablet Centenary 


VEN to-day’s grim circumstances must not permit the 

centenary of The Tablet to pass unnoticed : it has itself 
commemorated this event in a worthy centenary number. It 
was established in 1840 by Frederick Lucas, a former Quaker, 
who was received into the Church in 1839 by Father Lythgoe, 
S.J. It was at Father Lythgoe’s suggestion that, a year after 
his conversion, Lucas founded The Tablet ‘‘in an attempt,”’ 
so wrote his brother, ‘‘to organize, for action in their com- 
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mon interests, the Catholic body in England; for nothing 
less than this was the real scope of The Tablet.’’ The paper 
was not intended exclusively for Catholic affairs, and it re- 
viewed the whole field of the national life, from high politics 
and social questions down to the latest sensational happen- 
ing. Lucas was succeeded as editor by John Wallis, who re- 
tired in 1868. In a farewell article Wallis claimed to have 
preserved in his paper the old English tradition of loyalty 
to the Crown and of sincere attachment to English institu- 
tions. From 1868 until 1936 The Tablet was under ecclesiasti- 
cal control, firstly that of Dr., later Cardinal, Vaughan, and 
then of Cardinal Bourne. Among its distinguished editors 
must be commemorated Mr. Snead-Cox (1884—1920) and Mr. 
Ernest Oldmeadow (1923—1936): and it is not without sig- 
nificance that the biographies of the two Cardinal owners 
should have been entrusted to their two chief editors. Since 
1936 The Tablet has been directed by a small company of 
distinguished laymen whose names are too familiar to require 
additional commentary. To the Church and the Faith in 
England The Tablet has rendered valiant service. Always 
orthodox, always sympathetic, it is read and appreciated also 
in non-Catholic circles. With its high literary quality and 


its sound judgment on matters, home and foreign, it is a 
model of what Catholic journalism should be. May its ex- 
cellent work continue, and continue to be appreciated. 


Special Articles 

S a small contribution to the many articles and letters, 

inspired by the desire to make this country more seri- 
ously and more genuinely Christian, we are publishing a 
number of articles which, we modestly hope, will keep our 
readers aware of this all-important purpose. We speak of 
them as a ‘‘number’’ rather than a ‘‘series’’ since it may not 
be possible to publish one each month. In the March issue the 
late Father Woodlock analysed the religious situation of to- 
day in ‘‘The Future of Christianity in Great Britain.’’ This 
was followed in April by Father Martindale’s inspiring mes- 
sage concerning ‘‘The Re-Christianizing of Great Britain.”’ 
Now, in the present issue, Father Boyle, a Prefect of Studies 
of wide experience, considers the whole problem of Catholic 
education and propounds a thoroughly Catholic, and what 
may seem to some, a revolutionary solution. 
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HUNTING FOR CATHAY: AN 
EPISODE OF MISSION HISTORY 


HIS story begins, as the best stories should, far away 
and long ago, in fact, with Kubla Khan in Xanadu, 


or, at any rate, Cambaluc. Before the thirteenth 
century when the Mongols had created a vast empire stretch- 
ing from the Hwang-ho to the Danube, nobody in Europe 
had ever heard of Cathay, though China as the mysterious 
source of silk was vaguely known to the Romans in the time 
of Augustus. The poets, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Propertius, 
and others, referred to its inhabitants as the Seres or ‘‘silk- 
men,’’ but were cautious about assigning them a definite area 
on the map. Seneca refused to commit himself in any way. 
‘“Quocunque loco jacentSeres,’’ says he—wherever these Seres 
are. Lucan, being young and bold, took a shot, a very wild 
shot, and located them at the back of Ethiopia. The prose 
writers, Pliny and Ptolemy, as though to manifest their 
superiority to mere poets, gave marvellously inaccurate in- 
formation on Serice, the land of the Seres. Ptolemy was 
slightly contemptuous of the whole place. Referring to its 
metropolis, which he calls Thinae, he says, ‘‘this last hath in 
reality neither brazen walls nor anything else worth mention- 
ing.’’ Pliny, being a hard old Stoic, frowned on the silks of 
the Roman ladies, but deigned to inform them how the wicked 
fabric originated. The Seres, he said, found it growing like 
a kind of pale fleece on the leaves of their forest trees. That 
was about all that the Romans knew concerning the source 
of silk until the time of Emperor Justinian, when, as Pro- 
copius and Theophanes of Byzantium relate, two monks, 
probably Nestorians, smuggled out of China at the risk of 
their lives eggs of the silk-worm concealed in a walking-stick. 
That was how the Seres lost their monopoly, for the silk- 
worm had no prejudices and evinced a disposition to work 
well for the barbarians of the West on condition of receiving 
its usual rations of mulberry leaf. It is odd that a silk dress 
should thus be connected with the Council of Ephesus. There 
was something extraordinarily dynamic in the heresy of Nes- 
torius. St. Cyril barred the way to it in the West, but it 
simply inundated the East, overflowing Persia and India, and 
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seeping right into the heart of China, where the famous stone 
of Si-ngan Fu was erected on February 4, 781, to commem- 
orate its victories.’ 

The Nestorians maintained their hold in China right on to 
the never-to-be-forgotten day of the high Middle Ages when 
the three Poli from Venice, Messer Nicolo and his brother 
and son, Messer Maffeo and Messer Marco, three miracles of 
audacity, walked into the palace at Cambaluc saying the 
equivalent of ‘‘Khan Kublai, we presume.’’ For seventeen 
years they remained with the Great Khan, Marco during that 
time acting as his agent and ambassador throughout his vast 
dominions and in the countries beyond. Of Marco Polo, his 
friend and fellow-prisoner in the gaol of Genoa, Messer Rus- 
ticiano of Pisa who wrote down his memoirs, dared to assert : 
“‘Great Princes, Emperors and Kings, Dukes and Marquises, 
Counts, Knights and Burgesses, and People of all degree, ... 
let me tell you that since our Lord God did mould with his 
hands our first Father Adam, even until this day, never hath 
there been Christian or Pagan or Tartar or Indian or any 
man of any nation who in his own person had so much know- 
ledge and experience of the divers parts of the world and its 
wonders as hath had this Messer Marco.”’ * 

It was the simple truth. Being devout Catholics, the Poli 


induced their royal Master to invite the Pope to send mis- 
sionaries among his people, which was done in 1294, when the 
Franciscan friar, John of Montecorvino, a hero ten times over, 
arrived all alone in Cambaluc, and there, in the teeth of 
fierce opposition from the Nestorians, built up by his genius, 
sanctity, and general lovableness, a Catholic community 


1 This stone, ten feet high and weighing about two tons, was dug up in the 
year 1625 in a suburb of Si-ngan Fu, long the capital of successive Chinese 
dynasties. The Jesuits then in China, mostly men of scientific as well as 
apostolic soul, showed intense interest in the discovery, and were the first 
to decipher and publish in Europe a translation of the long Chinese and Syriac 
inscription on the monument. In his ‘“‘Relazione della Cina,’’ which appeared 
at Rome in 1643, Father Alvarez Semedo says that three years after the dis- 
covery he and his brethren opened a house and church in Si-ngan Fu, so as 
to be near the precious stone. The inscription has been the subject of lively 
and even acrimonious controversy among scholars. Voltaire, in the eighteenth 
century, sneered at it in his usual way, and in the nineteenth century the 
German heavyweight savant Neumann accused Father Semedo of having forged 
it. But its authenticity is now admitted by everybody and, in any case, as 
that great expert on Chinese history, Sir Henry Yule, wrote years ago, ‘‘it is 
not easy to see why a Jesuit should have expended enormous labour in forging 
a testimonial to the ancient successes of a heretical sect’’ (‘‘Cathay and the 
Way Thither,’’ Ed. Cordier, Hakluyt Society, Vol. I, p. 107. 1915). 

* “The Book of Ser Marco Polo.’’ Newly translated and edited with notes 
by Colonel Henry Yule. Vol. I. Prologue. 1871. 
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numbering several thousands. After thirty years of devoted 
labour, Friar John, who had been created Archbishop of Cam- 
baluc by another Pope, died at his post, aged eighty-two, and 
was mourned almost as much by the heathen Chinese as by 
his own converts. But his mission did not receive from Europe 
the backing which it so royally deserved. Church history is 
full of the sadness of these lost opportunities, for there would 
not be again in hundreds of years a chance of converting 
China so bright as that which offered in the days of the great 
and tolerant Mongol Khans. 

While promoting the Faith in that fashion, Messer Marco 
unwittingly did the science of geography a grave disservice 
by his partitioning of the Khan’s dominions into a northern 
portion which he named Cathay, and.a southern portion which 
he called Manzi. He did not invent those names, of course, 
and on cultural grounds there was a case for the separation 
which he made. But people in Europe who devoured his book 
came to think of Cathay as a great independent empire, and 
thereby was engendered deplorable confusion in the minds 
of merchants, missionaries, and map-makers. The confusion 
turned into a delusion after 1367 A.D., when the Ming isola- 
tionists ousted the hospitable Mongols. Impenetrable night 
came down, not only on the Franciscan missions, but on 
Cathay itself, which receded from European speculative geo- 
graphy into the romantic mists that shrouded lost Atlantis 
and the Isles of the Blest. Next followed the great burst of 
voyaging and discovery which ushered in the Modern age. 
But nobody discovered Cathay, though Columbus died in the 
belief that he had done so, and when, in 1514, daring Portu- 
guese navigators landed on the eastern coast of Asia, not a 
word could they learn about the cities so famous in Europe 
of Cambaluc and Cansay, Zaytin and Chinkalan. The 
country, they were told, bore the name of China, and its great 
cities were called Peking and Hang-chow, Nanking and Can- 
ton. But though Cathay might thus seem to have strayed off 
the map most mysteriously, the cartographers of the West 
by no means admitted themselves beaten. They simply trans- 
ferred the land that had done this vanishing trick on them to 
the far north, beyond the Yellow River and the Great Wall 
of China, where its wonders may be studied in such renowned 
repertories of geographical lore as the ‘“Theatrum Orbis Ter- 
rarum’’ of Ortelius, published at Antwerp in 1570. 

Twelve years after that date, Father Matteo Ricci, a Jesuit 
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priest whose holiness was matched by his scientific acumen, 
voyaged from his beloved Macerata on the Italian Marches to 
bring China, even by mathematics at need, into the orbit of 
the living God. Carrying the principle of omnia omnibus 
to its most heroic limits, this humanist of the West turned 
everything in his life, except his Italian face, into Chinese, 
and learned by incredible exertions to write and speak the 
language of the country, ‘‘a very different matter from Greek 
or German,”’ as he feelingly confessed, with as much grace 
and idiomatic correctness as any native academician. Ricci, 
like all Europeans of a scientific or apostolic turn, was greatly 
interested in the problem of the lost empire of Cathay. At 
his post in Nanking and on visits to Peking, he questioned 
the ubiquitous Persian merchants for clues, and in private 
carefully studied the records left by medieval missionaries and 
traders. Very soon he became convinced that Europe, in- 
ebriated with the heady wine of romance, was seeing double, 
for everything in his experience tended to prove the identity 
of Cathay and China. What the Franciscans and Marco Polo 
had to tell of Cathay tallied exactly with what he himself ob- 
served in China. The names of places might be different, 
but the features of men and landscapes moulded by the long 
processes of nature remained the same. Peking was not 
Cambaluc, but it certainly stood in Cambaluc’s shoes. 
Ricci’s conclusion received only a lukewarm welcome when 
he communicated it to his friends in Europe and India. 
Imagination does not readily surrender its favourite romping- 
grounds, and it is a natural instinct in man to like to have 
some balance in his bank of dreams. Even the Jesuits in India 
shook their heads over their too ingenious brother in China. 
An encounter at the court of their patron, the Great Mogul 
Akbar, who, they tell us with pride, could put fifty thousand 
armed elephants into the field, confirmed the Fathers in their 
allegiance to an independent Cathay. ‘‘One day,’’ wrote 
Father Jerome Xavier, a relative of India’s Apostle, from 
Lahore to his brethren in Goa in 1598, ‘‘a Mohammedan mer- 
chant was admitted into the presence of Akbar, and related 
that he came from Cathai by way of Mecca. Pretending to 
be an ambassador he had penetrated into the country and had 
lived in the capital, Xambalu, for thirteen years. It was a 
mighty empire. The King ruled over fifteen hundred cities, 
some of which had an immense population. Many of the 
people were Isauitae [followers of Jesus], but not all, for 
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there were also many Mussavitae [followers of Moses] and 
Mohammedans.”’ * 

Father Jerome was fascinated by this story and sought the 
merchant out at his lodging. The imaginative gentleman told 
him that the majority of the people were Christians, and that 
they had many churches, each served by a priest who wore 
black robes and a bonnet on the head ‘‘very like yours, but 
a little larger.’’ Best of all, he had himself often seen the 
King going to church, for His Majesty was a Christian. Mer- 
chants in the East are nearly all born liars, but there is this 
much to be said in extenuation of the present one’s mendacity 
that superficial observers were constantly deceived in those 
days by certain external resemblances of Buddhism or 
Hinduism to Catholicism. Vasco da Gama and his men had 
actually prayed before heathen statues at Calicut, thinking 
them to be representations of the Madonna and Child, so per- 
haps our Mohammedan merchant was not wholly to blame for 
confusing Buddhist monks with Catholic friars. Anyhow, 
Father Xavier believed his tale, and so did the Superior of 
the mission at Goa, Father Pimenta, a learned man who 
spoke Persian fluently. Father Xavier made further inquiries 
which seemed to confirm the merchant’s report, and then 
sought an interview with Akbar at Agra. ‘‘Sire,’’ said he, 
“our Superior has been told how in the kingdom of Cathay 
there are many who profess the Christian Faith, of whom 
no sure tidings have been received in Europe for more than 
three hundred years. .. It is now the desire of our Superior 
to send three or four Fathers to see in what state these Chris- 
tians are, and to aid them to attain salvation; for it is our 
mission to travel the world, taking no account of dangers, in 
order to show men the way to eternal life.’’ * 

Akbar received Father Pimenta’s idea with enthusiasm, say- 
ing to Xavier, Rahmat-i-Khuda, meaning ‘‘God’s blessing 
be upon you!’’ What was more important than that pious 
wish, he contributed four hundred gold pieces to the costs 
of the expedition, though, as the Fathers reported, he had the 
reputation of being close-fisted. In addition, Xavier received 

1 In Wessels’s ‘‘Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia,’’ p. 11, The Hague, 
1924, from Hay’s ‘‘De Rebus Japonicis,’’ Antwerp, 1605. 

Cited from Pére du Jarric’s ‘‘Histoire des Choses plus memorables ad- 
venues . . . ez Indes Orientales’’ (Bordeaux, 1610) in C. H. Payne’s “‘ Jahangir 
and the Jesuits,’’ pp. 123—124, London, 1930. Mr. Payne’s admirable work 
is, however, mostly a translation from another Jesuit historian on whom du 


Jarric himself largely depended, namely, Father Fernéo Guerreiro’s ‘Rela- 
tions,’’ published in Portuguese at Evora and Lisbon in five parts, 1603—1611. 
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from him commendatory letters to various rulers of vassal 
States on the route to Cathay, which did not betray undue 
modesty in their style of address : ‘*The message of the Great 
Lord of the Law of Mohammed, high and mighty King, 
Slayer of hostile kings, to whom the great pay homage, whose 
dignity is unsurpassed, who is exalted above other kings, and 
whose Rule is renowned throughout the world.’’ If words 
could open frontiers the Jesuits had the run of Central Asia, 
but, of course, rajahs and sultans with a mountain range or 
two between them and Lahore cared not a straw for the Slayer 
of hostile kings and his fifty thousand elephants. 

After much discussion and consultation of merchants, the 
route decided on by Fathers Xavier and Pimenta was a certain 
caravan one, leading, heaven knew how, through the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province into Afghanistan, and 
thence over the Hindu Kush mountains and Pamir Plateau 
to Yarkand and beyond. Marco Polo had traversed a part 
of this fantastic itinerary, but no other European had ever 
dreamt of anything like it, except in nightmares. It did not, 
however, disturb the dreams of Father Xavier, who wrote with 
superb aplomb to his brethren at Goa that ‘‘it should be pos- 
sible to reach Cathay easily and safely.’’ Fortunately, Father 
Pimenta was not so confident, and, before sending men whom 
he could ill spare to the rescue of hypothetical Christians in a 
possibly non-existent country, he decided that a preliminary 
investigation would be to the point. It was easy for him to 
make up his mind in that sense, because he had among his 
men a private Marco Polo in the person of a Portuguese lay- 
brother. 

Bento de Goes was born in the Azores in 1562, and joined 
the Portuguese colonial army in India as soon as he was old 
enough to shoulder a musket. His enlistment may possibly 
have been the consequence of some youthful escapade, for he 
had culture and dignified manners far above the needs of a 
common soldier. He led a wild enough life, it seems, until 
one day he strayed into a little chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
in Travancore, and there beheld, to his stupefaction and over- 
whelming sorrow, the Child in our Lady’s arms weeping.’ He 
then entered the Society of Jesus at Goa as a laybrother, 
though his education and brilliant gifts of mind well fitted 
him for the priesthood. At a first trial the novitiate defeated 
him, but after a spell of restless wandering in Persia he re- 


2 Du Jarric, ‘‘Histoire,”’ t. III, p. 160. 
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turned to its peace, cured of any ambition except to serve 
Almighty God with all the devotion of his brave and humble 
heart. Seeing his quality, that he was a man after the pattern 
of St. Francis Xavier, his Superiors wished him to study for 
ordination, but he represented to them in his simple, candid 
way that his past life rendered him unworthy of so great a 
favour, and begged earnestly to be allowed to remain in the 
rank which he had chosen. After six years of faithful domes- 
tic service at Goa, the quiet Brother with the soul of a Cortez 
or Albuquerque was sent, in 1594, aS companion to Fathers 
Xavier and Pinheiro on the third and last Jesuit mission to 
the court of the Great Mogul, who was still half-heartedly try- 
ing to make up his mind between Christ and Mohammed. 
Knowing their Akbar, and the kind of pleasures that he 
fancied, the Fathers had little doubt which would win. They 
felt that they were wasting their time going to him, but an 
invitation from a man who controlled fifty thousand armed 
elephants might not lightly be declined. The three Jesuits 
spent five months on the weary journey, which involved a 
sea voyage to Cambay and then a trek of several hundred 
miles across the dreaded Indian desert, whose drifting sands 
had the dark repute of being a travellers’ sepulchre. At 
Lahore, if we may believe the Jesuit historians who based 
their narratives on letters received from India, Akbar took a 
particular fancy to Brother Goes. He used to consult him on 
affairs of State, und to him it was principally due that the 
aggressive old Tartar refrained from a long-meditated attack 
on the Portuguese power in India. Instead, he appointed the 
Brother joint ambassador with his vassal, Sultan Hamid, to 
negotiate a treaty of alliance with the Viceroy of Portugal 
at Goa. On arrival at its destination the embassy received a 
very noisy welcome from the City’s forts, ‘‘a music,’’ says du 
Jarric drily, ‘‘whose significance the Sultan fully appre- 
ciated.’’ No doubt he was helpec to a proper understanding 
by the expert commentary of his Jesuit companion, who may 
have explained that not even elephants can stand up to cannon 
balls. It was at Goa on this occasion that Brother Bento 
learned of his Provincial’s plan for him to proceed in search of 
lost Cathay, a commission which appears to have daunted him 
no more than if he had been told instead to look for his 
Reverence’s lost hat. 

Meantime, Akbar had removed to Agra where his eldest 
son, the future Great Mogul Jahangir, was giving trouble in 
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the role of Absalom, so thither Goes repaired to report on his 
embassy and make preparations for his expedition. He let 
his hair and beard grow, donned the cabaia and turban of a 
Moor, and collected many bales and packages which would 
support his pretensions to be a merchant. Then, with a sword 
in his sash and a bow and arrows slung over his shoulders, 
he was ready for the journey. The spirit in which he set off 
into the unknown is beautifully indicated in two letters pre- 
served by Guerreiro, both written from Lahore on the eve of 
his departure. In the first of these, to the Vice-Provincial 
at Goa, he says: 


I will not attempt to tell your Reverence what my feel- 
ings were when I saw myself in these strange garments. 
When they came to see me for the last time, Father 
Xavier and Father Antonio Machado remained with me 
the whole night giving me advice and instruction. It was 
with a sorrowful heart that I took leave of them and set 
out for Lahore. On the way, some took me for a Saiyid, 
which means a descendant of Mohammed, and others for 
a grandee of the kingdom of Mecca; but they little knew 
the school in which I had been brought up. May God 
be praised for all His blessings. .. To make my disguise 
more complete, I am wearing a beard reaching to my 
breast, and long hair, as is the fashion amongst these 
people. All this, my Father, I am doing for the love of 
the Lord who so greatly loveth us, and suffered for us. 
I beg your Reverence after reading this to say a Mass 
for me to our Lady of Victory, that she may enable me 
to triumph over all my enemies and difficulties... I am 
now known as Banda Abedula, that is ‘‘Servant of God,”’ 
a name which Father Xavier gave to me when we parted. 
The seal on this letter is made with the ring which, follow- 
ing the custom of the country, I now wear on my finger. 


The second letter was written to Father Jerome Xavier on 
February 14, 1603: 


I write in reply to the letter of farewell which your 
Reverence has addressed to this your Brother. My Father, 
our Lord alone knows how my heart overflowed with 
affection as I read and studied your words. . . Although, 
my Father, you are far from where I am, and from where 
I shall be, I cast myself and remain always prostrate at 
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your feet, kissing them many times, and asking pardon 
for my faults. I leave my soul in your hands, a living 
sacrifice before the most holy Trinity. May Jesus Christ 
grant that my eyes may yet in this life look upon your 
Reverence. . . And if it shall be that we do not see 
each other again, he who first enters into beatitude shall 
be mediator before God for the other that the day may 
quickly dawn when he shall escape from the trials and 
tempests of this life. As Senhor Leon Grimon, whom I 
am well content to have as a companion, has now arrived, 
we have decided to take the road without delay. We have 
purchased camels and we start on Sunday. To-day, which 
is the first Friday in Lent, we are carrying our belong- 
ings to the other side of the river where there is a caravan 
which is about to leave for Kabul. I am taking with me 
the memoranda and instructions which your Reverence 
has sent to me, together with my letters-patent, and a 
letter for those at Catayo, and another for the Fathers at 
Paquim in China.’ I am also taking a memorandum from 
the Archbishop of Goa treating about the schisms which 
have appeared amongst these people, and in addition I 
have a paper on which are written all the movable feasts 
down to the year 1620. I am going very well provided, 
needing only the offerings and prayers of the Fathers of 
India and Europe,’ to whom I beg your Reverence to 
write asking them to commend me to God. I carry with 
me, on my head, the sign and name of our Reverend 
Father General, together with the vows that I have made 
before God and the whole court of Heaven, as well as the 
signature of your Reverence. .. All these I carry in a 
kind of Moorish reliquary which I keep folded in my tur- 
ban. On my breast I wear a cross with two Gospels, one 
from St. John, In principio erat Verbum, and the other 
from St. Mark, Euntes in mundum universum. These 
are the panoply in which I go armed. I beg your Rever- 
ence to write and obtain for me the unceasing prayers of 
my brothers the novices, who are very dear to me because 


1 The distinction between Cathay and China is here clearly shown. Paquim 
stands for Peking. A few other names in the text have been given their usual 
English form, to economize in footnotes. 

® The Portuguese in those days, and the English after them, used the name 
India to denote only that part of the country which was in their possession. 
For instance, they did not regard Lahore as being in India, but in Mogor, the 
land of the Moguis. 
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of their fellowship with Christ our Lord. And because 
they are tender plants in a garden which is constantly 
watered with grace from Heaven, it cannot but be that 
their prayers and penances will find acceptance in His 
sight. My Father, it is time that we were on our way. 
I must, therefore, bring this letter to an end. But my 
thoughts of your Reverence do not end with it, for my 
heart can never lose the memory of the affection and kind- 
ness which your Reverence has always shown to his 
brother Bento de Goes. . . * 


Besides the Senhor Grimon mentioned in the letter, Bento 
had two other Christian companions with him, a Greek mer- 
chant named Demetrius, and a certain Isaac from Armenia. 
The courage of Grimon and Demetrius soon gave out, and 
only Isaac remained faithful to his master to the end. After 
having gone about two hundred miles on his way and reached 
the mountainous country of the Ghakkars lying between the 
Indus and Kashmir, the Brother wrote again to thank one of 
the Fathers for a letter : 


I cannot describe the joy and the longings with which 
it filled my heart [he says], nor can I help shedding many 
tears on account of the love which I have for my Brothers, 
whom I remember every day in my solitude. It is my 
chief recreation to think about them, whereby my spirit 
is greatly refreshed. Owing to the difficulties and tur- 
moil of the journey, I am unable to observe the regular 
times and forms of prayer. I therefore use ejaculatory 
prayers, communing with God in my heart, and thus I 
gain strength to bear this cross . . . for love of the Creator 
of all things. We are still fasting, taking our meal only 
at night. Though we have to pay much for it, our fare 
consists only of a little rice with ghee, some coarse cakes, 
and some onions. If we can get a little salt fish we count 
it a treat, though it causes thirst. The cold is very severe, 
for we are passing mountains covered with snow.’ 



















































1 Translated from Guerreiro’s ‘‘Relations’’ in Payne’s “Jahangir and the 
Jesuits,’’ pp. 130—133. 

® Payne, loc. cit., 133—134. From this point until he reaches Yarkand, 
Guerreiro has no further information about the adventures of Brother Bento. 
Happily, we are not entirely dependent on him and have a continuous account 
from the pen of Father Ricci himself, based on a mutilated diary of the Brother 
which was brought to Peking by Isaac after his master’s death. Ricci’s 
Italian ‘‘Commentaries’’ were first published in a free Latin version at Lyons 
in 1615, entitled ‘‘De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas suscepta a Societate 
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The caravan of which Bento and his three companions 
formed a part jogged along by way of Rawalpindi, a name 
recently glorified for ever, towards the Indus, which was 
crossed at Attock after a month’s journeying. Then the fun 
began, as the travellers laboriously worked their way through 
Peshawar over the Khyber Pass to Jalalabad and Kabul. This 
wild mountain country was a fastness of brigands who con- 
stantly ambushed the merchants or attempted to roll boulders 
down the mountain-sides on the baggage-animals in the 
ravines below. To frustrate the marauders’ plans, Bento and 
his companions adopted the practice of ‘“‘crowning the 
heights,’’ but they were not always successful and suffered 
many casualties. Sometimes they had to fight pitched battles 
with the brigands, when, no doubt, Bento’s military experi- 
ence came in very useful, but at other times they were forced 
to fly for their lives into the jungle.’ At Kabul the caravan 
disbanded, as the merchants had had enough of excitement 
and refused to go any further. Demetrius and Grimon shared 
their sentiments, so Goes was left with Isaac as only ally. 
He had to wait eight months for the formation of a new cara- 
van in the fanatically Mohammedan capital of Afghanistan, 
during which time he came to the rescue of an interesting 
damsel in distress, called Hajji-Khanum, ‘‘The Pilgrim Prin- 
cess,’’ because she had been on a journey of devotion to the 
tomb of the Prophet at Medina. She was sister to Mohammed 
Khan, the Lord of Kashgar, and mother of the Lord of Khotan 
—a lady undoubtedly worth knowing. On the journey back 
from Mecca she had been despoiled by robbers and reached 
Kabul in a state of destitution, a circumstance that touched the 
charitable and chivalrous heart of Brother Goes. Out of the 
proceeds of his traffic, he helped her ‘‘as far as his means 
permitted with funds for her immediate expenses, . . . assis- 


Jesu,’’ the translator being Father Nicholas Trigault, a Belgian Jesuit mis- 
sionary in the East. In our time, Ricci’s original manuscript has been edited 
by Father Tacchi Venturi in two handsome volumes (‘‘Opere storiche del P. 
Matteo Ricci,’’ Macerata, 1911—1913). Extracts from Trigault’s Latin ver- 
sion were published in English by Samuel Purchas in his famous ‘“‘Pilgrimes,”’ 
which appeared in 1626, and a complete translation of Trigault’s narrative was 
given by Sir Henry Yule in his great work ‘“‘Cathay and the Way Thither,”’ 
though he professed to deal only with medieval notices of China. The fact 
was that Sir Henry could not resist Bento de Goes, whose journey he regarded 
as ‘‘one of the most daring in the whole history of discovery.’’ In the modern 
edition of ‘‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’’ Professor Cordier was able to check 
Trigault by the original Italian text of Ricci issued by Tacchi Venturi, so the 
Narrative, as it now appears in Vol. XLI of the second series of the Hakluyt 
Society, is as complete as we may ever hope to see it. 
1 Trigault-Ricci in Yule-Cordier, ‘‘Cathay,’’ Vol. IV, pp. 206—207. 
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tance she had sought in vain amongst her countrymen.’’ * 
The lady, as will be seen, was not ungrateful. 

From Kabul, Goes and Isaac travelled north with the new 
caravan to confront the formidable Hindu Kush mountains. 
In the first town which they reached, Charikar, higher up than 
the top of Ben Nevis, Bento ‘‘was subjected to a great deal of 
annoyance, for in those outskirts of the Mogul’s dominions 
no attention was paid to the King’s firman.”’ Ricci and Tri- 
gault leave his troubles to our imaginations, merely saying 
that they took the form of ‘‘exactions of every kind.’’ The 
caravan rested for five days at the little frontier town of Par- 
wan before tackling the difficult Pass of that name which de- 
feated Lieutenant Wood in 1836 on his famous journey to the 
River Oxus. Then, apparently by the Kaoshan Pass, thir- 
teen thousand feet up, they reached the other side of the Hindu 
Kush and pursued their hazardous route to Tashkurghan, 
where they turned sharply to the right and ran straight into 
a revolution organized by the fierce Calcian tribes against the 
Khan of Bokhara. ‘‘Throughout the whole journey,’’ con- 
tinues the narrative, ‘“‘robbers were constantly making 
snatches at the tail of the caravan. And once it befell our 
friend Benedict that he had dropped behind the party and was 
attacked by four brigands who had been lying perdus. The 
way he got off from them was this : he snatched off his Persian 
cap and flung it at the thieves, and whilst they were making 
a football of it our Brother had time to spur his horse and 
get a bowshot clear of them, and so safely joined the rest of 
the company.”’ * 

The next stage of the journey took the travellers through 
many tribulations across a Pass ten thousand feet high on 
to the ‘‘Roof of the World,”’ the terrifying Pamir Plateau, 
which no European had crossed before except Marco Polo, 
nor would cross again until the year of Queen Victoria’s ac- 
cession. Goes suffered dreadful hardships and fronted every 

1 Guerreiro apud Payne, ‘“‘Jahangir,’’ p. 140. 

*““Cathay and the Way Thither,’’ Vol. IV, p. 213. With the exception of 
such tiny modernizations as ‘‘our friend Benedict’’ for ‘‘Benedictum nostrum,”’ 
the English of Sir Henry Yule is completely faithful to Trigault’s Latin. There 
are some variants of this robber story which are reconciled in the following 
fashion by Payne: ‘I picture Brother Benedict trudging manfully along beside 
his lagging beast, the latter laden with his wares. From these, as the robbers 
come in sight, he snatches a ‘costly turban,’ and folding a pebble in it to 
give it weight, flings it far behind him, in the hope of staying his pursuers. 
The robbers pounce on the prize, and whilst they wrangle over its possession, 


the Brother scrambles up behind his pack, and urging his reluctant Pegasus 
into an unaccustomed gallop succeeds in rejoining his fellow-travellers” 


(‘‘Jahangir,’’ pp. 177—178). 
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sort of danger in these inhospitable regions. He fell gravely 
ill at one point, and at another barely escaped being frozen 
to death, as were several of his companions. Garlic, onions, 
and dried apples, he says, were their remedies against the 
mountain-sickness which caused their frozen noses to bleed 
profusely. It was almost impossible to breathe in the rarefied 
atmosphere of that “‘empty waste of rock and ice, with bitter 
winds sweeping across the frozen snow.”’ Yet ever on plodded 
the indomitable bagman of God, racked with fever, starved 
with cold, hungry, wounded, as much alone as if he had been 
the last survivor of a universal catastrophe. His one friend, 
Isaac, came so near to drowning in a “‘great river’’ that it took 
Bento eight hours of strenuous exertions to restore him to con- 
sciousness. Merely to follow his route on a good map is to 
be made shiver. The hideous desolation, the fantastic, night- 
marish quality of the journey is communicated by its very 
names, those names of which the European writers made such 
a hash—Kala Bar Panja, Ishkasham, Chahilkand, Dasht-i- 
Mirza Murad. After this last mouthful of a place, Bento and 
what remained of the caravan crossed the forbidding Kara- 
koram Range by the Wakhjir Pass, 16,150 feet in the sky. 
Then on again through a veritable valley of the shadow of 
death in which six of his horses died of fatigue in a fortnight, 
over the Chichiklik Maidan to Yangi-Hissar in Eastern Turke- 
stan. The greatest of modern English travellers has a reveal- 
ing remark about this part of the journey : ‘‘After our experi- 
ences across the Baroghil and Wakhjir, the snow-beds 
encountered on the Chichiklik Maidan, relatively firm under 
a grey, heavy sky, did not impress me so much as they might 
otherwise have done. Yet I could not help realizing the trials 
presented at other times by this bleak plateau close on 15,000 
feet above the sea, as I recalled here the account left by Bene- 
dict Goes.’’ " When yet some distance from their goal, Yar- 
kand, the endurance of the Oriental merchants in the caravan 
collapsed. Bento thereupon pushed ahead alone to find suc- 
cour, and by his energy and resource saved the lives of his 
Mohammedan companions. It was November, 1603, when he 
reached Yarkand, after being ten months in the mountains and 
having covered, by a rough estimate, one thousand two hun- 
dred and forty miles. 

Even to-day Yarkand, where the great caravan routes from 
Khotan, Ladak and the Oxus are joined by those leading to 

1 Sir Aurel Stein, ‘‘Ruins of Desert Cathay,’’ Vol. I, p. 99. London, rg12. 
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Kashgar and the north-eastern part of the Tarim Basin, is 
not a very healthy place for a Christian. In Goes’s time it 
was little less than a death-trap. Death lurked for him round 
every corner, death peered at him from a thousand fanatical 
eyes, yet he spent a whole year in that ferociously Moham- 
medan town without coming by so much as a scratch. His 
immunity was due, as always, to his magnificent courage 
which never failed to daunt aggressors, and sometimes turned 
them into friends. Once on the route, a hostile rajah had 
offered him the choice between apostasy and the dreadful 
punishment of being trampled to death by elephants. He re- 
plied with a gentle smile that such a death for his Faith was 
the very height of his ambition. At Yarkand it was soon 
being buzzed from lip to lip that a Giaour, a hated Western 
infidel, had dared to pollute the city with his presence. The 
commotion was tremendous, but instead of hiding or taking to 
flight, Bento went straight to the palace of the King of 
Kashgar, who resided in Yarkand, and offered for His 
Majesty’s gracious acceptance a watch, one large and three 
smaller mirrors, a silken cloth to spread on the royal dais, 
some other fabrics, three loaves of sugar, and a quantity of 
Ssweetmeats. Meantime, the wily Khan had learned that the 
Brother possessed other treasures, especially a book, his 
missal or breviary, and an object of devotion, his crucifix, 
which he received orders to bring on his next visit. ‘‘In com- 
pliance with this order, he made his way to the palace, where 
he found the King surrounded by numerous gentlemen and 
lords of his court, all of whom wore long beards, which gave 
them a very venerable appearance. After he had made his 
obeisance, the King expressed his desire to see the holy 
Gospel. .. With great reverence the Brother drew it from 
the covering in which he had carefully folded it, and having 
kissed it, placed it on his head, the whole court watching him 
attentively. Then a courtier came forward to take it and 
hand it to the King. Before entrusting it to him, Brother 
Goes again kissed it and placed it on his head, and the courtier 
on taking it did the same, as also did the King when it was 
put into his hands.’’ His Majesty then asked Bento to read 
some of it aloud, which he not only did but intoned with great 
solemnity the first passage to meet his eye, Viri Galilaei, quid 
statis aspicientes in caelum? ‘‘Observing his emotion, the 
Moors too were moved to tears and sighs. They asked him 
to tell them the meaning of the words he had recited, and the 
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Brother, rejoicing at the opportunity thus given him of pro- 
claiming the name of Christ in the presence of these infidels, 
discoursed to them on the Ascension, on the coming of the 
Holy Spirit on the Apostles, and, in particular, on the Day 
of Judgment. .. His words made a great impression on the 
infidels, who looked at one another in open-mouthed surprise, 
and the King in his astonishment said, ‘What marvellous 
thing is this?’ ... They asked him to which quarter the 
Christians turned when they prayed, and he answered, ‘To 
all quarters, for God is in all.’ ... In the end they were 
all very satisfied with what they had heard. But none felt 
more satisfied than the good Brother, who looked on the 
hardships and perils he had encountered as blessings, since 
they had enabled him to make known in the court of such a 
King the Gospel of Christ, and His coming again on the 
last day.’’ * 

Subsequently, the Brother was invited to discourse before 
the King and his court on several occasions. One address 
which he gave on the Blessed Trinity drew from His Majesty 
the admiring exclamation, ‘‘Truly this man is a Mullah!”’ 
It was the more remarkable because Mohammed Khan had 
the reputation of being a very strict Moslem indeed, one, for 
instance, who converted Mongols to the use of the turban by 
driving horse-shoe nails into any heads that were found going 
around without such an ornament. On Fridays men appeared 
in the streets armed with whips made of hide, which they ap- 
plied lustily to the backs of any persons discovered in the 
streets at times when they should have been attending service 
in one or other of Yarkand’s hundred mosques. The Mul- 
lahs tried to fine Brother Bento for his non-attendance, but 
the King, to whom he appealed, ordered them to leave him in 
peace. They then made determined efforts to convert him, 
thinking it a grievous thing, says Guerreiro, ‘‘that one so 
worthy of respect must die and go to hell.’ Their methods 
were not too gentle, for they consisted in drawing swords on 
him or in pointing daggers to his throat and ordering him to 
call upon Mohammed. ‘“‘Sir,’’ said he to one such assailant, 
‘“‘why do you take all this useless trouble? You do not under- 
stand that my law is the essence of my being. If it is my 
property you want, you know where it is to be found, and you 
have only to go and take it. Or here is my body, which, if 


1 Guerreiro paraphrasing a lost letter of Goes from Yarkand, in Payne, 
“Jahangir,” pp. 135—138. 
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you like, you can tear to pieces. In either case I shall count 
myself as fortunate.”’ 

Goes’s long and perilous delay in Yarkand was due, as at 
Kabul, to difficulties about a caravan. A caravan to Cathay 
took some forming, as it might not enter that proud, mys- 
terious land except in the guise of an embassy bringing hom- 
age and much tribute to the sovereign, 1,000 arobas of Yu- 
stone or jade, 340 horses, 300 small diamonds, 600 knives, 
600 files, and about a hundred pounds of fine blue pigment. 
Nevertheless, membership of the pseudo-embassy was eagerly 
sought after and purchased with heavy bribes to the leader 
whom the King of Kashgar had appointed—naturally as the 
highest bidder in this open competition. The reasons for this 
odd rivalry to part with possessions was simple, namely, the 
pride of the Emperor of Cathay, who considered it beneath 
his Celestial dignity to accept gifts from foreigners without 
making them a seven-fold return. It is said that the Em- 
peror’s acknowledgement used to amount to fifty thousand 
crowns.’ Brother Bento knew exactly where to find the jade 
that would secure him a place in the expedition. Profiting 
by his enforced wait, he slipped away alone on a ten days’ 
desert journey to the oasis of Khotan, south-east of Yarkand, 
famous for its jade, where resided his ‘‘Princesse lointaine,”’ 
the pilgrim lady whom he had assisted in Kabul. Of Khotan 
Sir Henry Yule says that it ‘‘may be considered the most cen- 
tral and inaccessible State of all Asia,’’ and adds that ‘“‘in 
modern times its only European visitor has been Adolphus 
Schlagintweit, who never returned to tell his tale.’’* The 
place enjoyed an even more bloodthirsty reputation than Yar- 
kand, so the faithful Isaac mourned his master as one surely 
dead when he learned where he had gone. But after a month’s 
absence, Bento rode in cheerfully on his camel, bringing with 
him a splendid present of jade from his Princess. Then at 
long last the caravan departed, taking Goes and Isaac into 
the grim, grey, lonely wastes of Sinkiang. It was a country 
which even the Citroén-Haardt Expedition of 1931, equipped 
with tractor motor-cars and every other modern device, found 
extremely difficult to negotiate. 

At the oasis town of Aksu there occurred a delightful in- 
cident. The local ruler, a boy of twelve, had been made 










































1 Wessels, ‘‘Early Jesuit Travellers,’’ p. 26. 
2 “Cathay,’’ Vol. IV, p. 222, note. Since Yule wrote, Sven Hedin and a 
few other intrepid explorers have been to Khotan. 
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friendly by a tactful gift of sweets, and staged for the pleasure 
of Bento a dance of gaily-clad Turki maidens. When they 
were finished, the little Prince said to his visitor, ‘‘Now you 
dance,’’ whereupon the versatile Brother gravely took the 
floor and treated the barbaric court to a stately measure of his 
far-away island home. Then on again for hundreds of heart- 
breaking miles across the rocky spurs of the Tian Shan, 
through desert sands and stony gorges, over countless moun- 
tain torrents; to the desolate stations of Kuchar and Korla. 
Isaac marvelled that his master managed to survive so long, 
such was the intensity of his sufferings from Mohammedan 
persecution. Korla had a thrill waiting for him in the pres- 
ence there of some Moslem merchants who knew Father Ricci 
in Peking, and were able to produce as evidence a piece of 
paper containing a few words of Portuguese. To Goes in 
that wilderness they seemed like a friendly voice calling him 
home. 

Nearly three years had then elapsed since his departure 
from Lahore, three years that might have been three hundred, 
so long did they seem without Mass or Sacraments, without 
sanctuary or shrine, without a single Christian comfort ex- 
cept the crucifix next to his heart. Worse, perhaps, than all 
the hardships of his unique journey must have been its in- 
tolerable loneliness, made the keener by contrast with the 
bustle and laughter of an alien world. Never did he know 
what the next day or even hour would bring, and death in 
every shape most daunting to man rode beside him each mile 
of the way. Yet it never once occurred to him that he had 
done enough, that he had paid a tribute to obedience as royal 
as any in the annals of his Order. 

The scrap of paper bearing Portuguese writing brought the 
Brother’s mission to an end, for now, as Trigault says, ‘‘they 
could no longer doubt that Cathay was but another name for 
the Chinese Empire, and that the capital which the Moham- 
medans called Cambaluc was Peking.’’ An immense nos- 
talgia came over him, a hunger for the company of his 
brethren and the consolation of the Sacraments. As the cara- 
van tarried at Korla, he and Isaac, with a small party, broke 
away from it to pursue independently the rocky road to the 
sacred Moslem town of Hami on the edge of the Gobi Desert. 
When asked by a Mohammedan ruler of those parts how he 
wished to be described on the passport to China which the 
man kindly provided, Bento gave his name as Abdullah 
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Isawi, Abdullah the Christian. The good sheik seemed 
astounded at this, but the Brother replied : ‘‘Having travelled 
thus far bearing the Name of Jesus, I would surely bear it 
unto the end.”’ * 

Then came the last lap of his heroic journey, a four-hun- 
dred-mile march across the horrible, empty, no-man’s-land of 
the Gobi Desert to the Jade Gate of the Great Wall of China, 
During the day the travellers hid in the sand dunes, and did 
their riding by night in the strictest silence to escape the 
attention of roving Tartar bands. As incentives to caution, 
they came frequently on the bodies of unfortunate merchants 
who had been murdered by these raiders. ‘‘In this journey 
it happened that Benedict was thrown from his horse and lay 
there half dead, whilst his companions, who were all in ad- 
vance, went on in ignorance. . . It was not till the party 
arrived at the halting-place that Benedict was missed. His 
comrade Isaac went back to seek him, but the search in the 
dark was to no purpose, until at last he heard a voice calling 
on the name of Jesus. . .”’ ’ 

Despite this mishap the Brother reached the Great Wall 
in good health and spirits, but had to wait there several days 
for permission to enter China. At last, towards Christmas of 
the year 1605, he rode into Su-chow, and made it his first 
business to dispatch a letter to Father Ricci at Peking, con- 
firming, as by truly rigorous experiment he had done, that 
there was no lost empire of Cathay, that Cathay and China 
were one. But he did not know Ricci’s Chinese name and 
was unable to write the address in other than Latin characters, 
so the letter never reached its destination. At the end of his 
resources, worn out, persecuted by the Mohammedans, he 
wrote again in March, 1606, begging Ricci to help him to 
Peking. That letter was not delivered to the Father until the 
following November. What months of martyrdom they must 
have been for a man who felt death in his bones and longed 
with all his affectionate heart to clasp again the hand of a 
brother-Jesuit! In a torment of anxiety Ricci immediately 
dispatched one of his trusted Chinese pupils who could speak 
Portuguese, to Su-chow with letters for Bento. The gallant 
convert, by name John Fernandez, ran a thousand risks on 
the four-months’ winter journey. 


He found our Benedict laid low with a disease unto 


1 Ricci, ‘‘Opere storiche,’’ Vol. I, p. 547- 
* Trigault in ‘‘Cathay and the Way Thither,”’ Vol. IV, p. 240. 
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death. The very night before, it had been intimated to 
him, whether by dream or vision, that on the following 
day one of the Society would arrive from Peking; and 
upon this he had desired his comrade the Armenian to 
go to the bazaar and buy certain articles for distribution 
among the poor, whilst at the same time he earnestly 
prayed God not to suffer the hopes raised by his dream 
to be disappointed. While Isaac was still in the bazaar 
someone told him of the arrival of John Fernandez from 
Peking, and pointed him out. The latter followed the 
Armenian home, and as he entered saluted our Brother 
Benedict in the Portuguese tongue. From this he at 
once understood what the arrival was, and taking the 
letters he raised them aloft with tears of joy in his eyes, 
and burst into the hymn, Nunc dimittis servum tuum, 
Domine. .. He then read the letters, and all that night 
kept them near his heart... John Fernandez did his best 
to nurse him, hoping that with recovered strength he 
might yet be able to undertake the journey to Peking. 
But strength there was none; as indeed physician there 
was none, nor proper medicines. . . And thus, eleven 
days after, Benedict breathed his last... These two, the 
Armenian and John Fernandez, having no service-books, 


devoutly recited the rosary as they followed his bier.’ 


It was April 11, 1607, and he was forty-five years old. Three 
hundred years later, Sir Aurel Stein wrote, referring to his 
own Eastern explorations : ‘‘Here at Su-chow where he might 
well think himself near to his goal and where, nevertheless, 
he came to be detained for sixteen weary months, the devoted 
Jesuit traveller succumbed in 1607 to disease and privations. 
I had thought of him and his plucky perseverance at all the 
points—Lahore, Peshawar, the Pamirs, Sarikol, Yarkand, 
and Khotan—where I had touched the line of his wanderings. 
And grateful I felt now to Fate which had allowed me to 
reach the site of his tragic end. There is nothing to suggest 
even approximately the spot where his wearied limbs were 

1 Trigault in ‘‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’’ iv, pp. 247—249. ‘‘The 
gallant soldier of the Society,’’ wrote Sir Henry Yule in his introductory 
notice, ‘carried through his arduous task, ascertained that the mysterious 
empire he had sought through rare hardships and perils was China indeed, and 
died just within its borders. ‘Seeking Cathay he found heaven,’ as one of his 
brethren has pronounced his epitaph. And thus it is that we have thought 
his journey a fitting close to this collection, for with its termination Cathay 


may be considered finally to disappear from view, leaving China only in the 
mouths and minds of men’”’ (‘‘Cathay,”’ iv, p. 171). 
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laid to rest, . . . but I hope that when the Catholic Mission 
at Su-chow shall have built its permanent chapel, means may 
be found to recall to those who worship in it the memory of 
Benedict Goes.’’* Bento had wanted to live unnoticed, and 


God granted him the last privilege of the lowly, an unknown 
— JAMES BRODRICK. 


1‘*Ruins of Desert Cathay,” ii, p. 292. 

2 In two lectures delivered before the Royal Central Asian Society and the 
Royal Geographical Society, London, in 1933 and 1934, Miss Mildred Cable 
of the Inland China Mission reported that one Christmas Day in Su-chow 
she had overheard a Moslem telling a Chinese ‘‘about the interesting ceremony 
which Moslems observe when, on the sixteenth day of the third moon, they 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘the Venerable Foreigner who, though not 
a Moslem, worshipped One God only.’’’ Questioning elicited the information 
that the foreigner was Bento de Goes and that his grave lay ‘‘outside the 
Great Wall in the wind-swept Gobi.’’ This story is in flat contradiction with 
what Father Ricci heard from Isaac and John Fernandez about Bento’s burial. 
The Moslems may, of course, afterwards have removed the remains from 
Su-chow outside the Great Wall, but even so, the grave remains still 
unidentified. 
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Once again we thank all our readers who are continuing the 
most charitable work of the Forwarding Scheme, a work that has 
become increasingly difficult during the war. But the continued 
zeal of our helpers gives us great encouragement, and we are sure 
they will do all in their power to continue to supply the missions 
in distant parts with THE Month, a gift that is so deeply ap- 
preciated, as is shown by the countless letters of gratitude we con- 
tinue to receive. Many more offers are needed—for we have a 
long waiting list—and we therefore beg all who possibly can, to 
join the Forwarding Scheme. 

We make a special appeal for FOREIGN STAMPS. The 
market for such stamps has definitely improved, and we are most 
anxious to resume those direct subscriptions given to missions by 
this fund, which recently through lack of funds we were reluctantly 
compelled to abandon. If missionaries (especially in the British 
Empire) would make a special effort to send us more stamps, and 
if all readers would collect them, we should soon be able to supply 
again those missions so unfortunately deprived of their MontH. 

No more names can be added to the waiting list until further 
notice. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,”’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 








SALAZAR, THE MAN 


T a moment so fraught with strain, so menacing to 
our hold on peace of mind, it is surely a refreshment 


of soul to rest our thoughts on a Catholic country 
profoundly at peace, profoundly blessed with Christian 
government, and that through the application of Catholic 
principles by one great Catholic. 

Oliveira Salazar is the worker of this miracle in Europe 
to-day. 

Much has been written of his government, the civilized 
world has attested his achievement. But what of the man 
himself ? 

An enigma to the non-Catholic, the perfect flowering of 
Catholic teaching to those who understand it. He might have 
been a priest, for he was at one time a seminarian, but from 
even that high calling he was deflected by Providence—to 
blaze a trail for all humanity by seemingly human methods. 
He might be a saint, for he has attributes of sanctity—aus- 
terity, single-mindedness, a fantastic charity. What we know 
with certainty is that he is the Strong Silent Man of Europe, 
the man who quite literally seldom speaks, but whose inspired 
wisdom redeemed a country. 

It was about twelve years ago that the present writer first 
heard the name of Salazar, and from one of the household of 
his exiled Catholic sovereigns. From their country home in 
England they had long watched with painful interest the for- 
tunes of their former realm of Portugal. ‘‘Our country has 
found a saviour—a great Catholic, a great man,’’ they were 
able to declare. On the walls were vast paintings by the late 
King Carlos whom Portugal had murdered—wild moorlands, 
solitary rivers, the yellow earth, a country somehow haunt- 
ingly noble and strange. King Manuel lived among these 
most bitter-sweet reminders of his father and the country they 
both loved, and that now at length had found a saviour. 

Time has most fully ratified that assertion ; history will do 
so further ; Oliveira Salazar will go down to future generations 
as possibly the greatest man of his time in personal, single- 
handed achievement. To the Catholic world that achievement 
is of incalculable importance—Salazar saved his country from 
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the atheism of its republic, Portugal and Spain together have 
saved Latin civilization, for had the Red International in the 
late Spanish Civil War linked up with the subversive elements 
then rife in France, the destruction of religion, of civilization 
itself, might most surely have followed. 

As the age-old ally of Britain, Salazar’s country enters into 
history. English Crusaders, forbears of the champions of 
Christianity of to-day, had helped in the very foundation of 
the kingdom; in 1388 John of Portugal signed the Treaty of 
Windsor, thus cementing the connexion between the two 
countries. In the seventeenth century Catherine of Braganza 
brought England, by her not too happy marriage to Charles 
II, Tangier and the islands of Bombay and Ceylon, thus lay- 
ing the foundation of the British Empire in India. This small 
country, a mere slice of the Iberian peninsula, is still one of 
the great colony-owning Powers; at one time her maritime 
greatness made it possible to say that she and Spain divided 
the known world between them. Portugal was one of the 
earliest to sail the ocean, to own great caravels which set out 
over the uncharted Sea of Darkness, as they called it, strong 
men for captains—Prince Henry. the Navigator, Bartolomeu 
Diaz, Vasco da Gama, who found India, and others. ‘“‘It is,” 
said Voltaire, ‘‘to the discoveries of the Portuguese in the 
Old World that we are indebted for the New.”’ 

But Portugal in our time had fallen upon very evil days, 
had become a battlefield where politics were conducted with 
bombs and guns, yearly revolutions and strikes; in sixteen 
years forty-three Cabinets were set up and destroyed ; in all 
but name it was Civil War. 

Into all this chaos there arrived one quiet, grave man, a 
young professor from the provinces. 

With no wish for power, no influence or friends in high 
places, no assets, in fact, beyond a reputation for integrity 
and consummate ability at his job, that of Professor of 
Economics at Coimbra, he was besought to take up the re- 
making of his country. Already General Gomez da Costa had 
marched upon Lisbon and overthrown the travesty of a Re- 
public; Salazar was to put order into financial chaos. He 
was to do far more. 

With infinite regret Oliveira Salazar bade farewell to 
Coimbra, the city climbing so steeply from the broad Mon- 
dego river to palaces where kings once ruled and poets were 
born (Camoens himself is said to have first seen daylight 
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within the ancient walls), bade good-bye to his beloved Uni- 
versity, its hundred thousand books, its priceless manuscripts, 
all the peace and leisure of a life he loved. Alone in a small 
study, as barely austere as the one he had left behind, Salazar 
confronted in Lisbon the chaos of twenty years of anarchy, 
the wild confusion of accounts and documents. He mastered 
it, then demanded the control of, and the right of veto upon, 
all public expenditure, practically plenary powers; they were 
given to him, but within a fortnight he encountered double- 
dealing. He repacked his valises and returned quietly to 
Coimbra, and two years went by. 

The disorder in the country grew, if possible, worse than 
before, and Salazar was recalled to Lisbon. This time, he said, 
if he were forced to leave it would be for good—he would not 
return. His countrymen believed him. Once more he set to 
work. 

**Any other than Salazar,’’ wrote Maeterlinck, ‘‘would have 

gone crazy, would have renounced the refloating of a vessel 
that the rats, the pestilential parasites of any foundering State, 
had already abandoned.’’ Without foreign loans, with the 
aid of his own iron will, he restored order within a few months. 
In ten years’ time, ruin had blossomed into security, Portu- 
gal had become a model State. How has he done it? 
_ Economically he saved Portugal by what H. Massis," in 
a fine study of Salazar, calls the most ordinary methods in the 
world—that of household accounts—not spending what one 
has not got, by thrift and elimination of waste. The soul of 
Portugal he has saved by his own personality, that of ‘‘a 
mystic vowed to God and to his figures,’’ as was said of him 
in the early days. 

Now Oliveira Salazar is necessarily Portugal’s dictator— 
to desperate ills, desperate remedies. No solution but govern- 
ment by one strong, incorruptible man could have served. His 
dictatorship in his own intention is temporary, he will govern 
as long as Portugal needs him and no longer. 

An achievement, now the wonder and admiration of the 
world, has left the man himself unchanged. He is the same 
quiet, austere, professorial being as when he arrived in Lisbon 
years ago carrying his two light suit-cases. Till recently he 
lived in the most modest of small houses in complete retire- 
ment. The retirement continues, but he has been forced by 


1 “*Chefs.’’ By Henri Massis. Paris: Plon. 1939. 
VOL. CLXXV. 
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public demand to move his desk and few belongings to a build. 
ing more suitable to the ruler of a State. But neither advice 
nor remonstrance will bring the Prime Minister further into 
the limelight. The people, passionately anxious to acclaim 
him as saviour and chief, scarcely know him by sight. Portu- 
guese youth, aflame for great oratory, adventure, the stir and 
passion of a flamboyant leadership, have to go without them. 

In an exhaustive study of the Prime Minister, Dr. A. 
Ferro says: ‘‘This was a man never seen. .. He might as 
well have been directing affairs of State from a sentry-box 
or a monk’s cell.”’ 

In a sense it is from a monk’s cell that Salazar governs. 
He is unmarried, and for the same reason that the Church 
demands celibacy from its ministers—he must give an un- 
divided heart to his great task. If Portugal is a smiling country 
to-day, Salazar in the background pays for that smiling; he 
has given up personal happiness for that of a people. His 
life is work, his day—preceded, by daily Mass—is unbroken 
toil, his elimination of waste extends to talk, to casual visitors, 
to any deflection from the job in hand. He has saved his 
countrymen by the application of ideas, to do so he has needed 
thought and quiet; he finds wisdom in the isolation he so 
resolutely seeks, an isolation under the eye of God. 

It need scarcely be said that Salazar is reproached by the 
thoughtless for his manner of life, for his lack of all the attri- 
butes of other dictators. 

Dr. Ferro ventured to speak to Salazar himself on this per- 
sonal aspect of his method—his silence, his isolation, the 
“‘timidity or coolness with which you receive the acclamations 
of the people . . . not a smile, not a gesture. You might as 
well not be there. .. There was a long silence after this,” 
says Dr. Ferro, ‘‘and I felt that this time I had gone too far. 
But in the end Salazar replied quite simply . . . “The truth is 
I could not flatter the people without being a traitor to my 
own conscience. How often have I longed to speak to the 
people, to express my gratitude and my love! ... It is quite 
true that I fail to take advantage of a political factor of the 
greatest importance and that I could solve many crises of 
public opinion . . . by recourse to a little impassioned oratory. 
. . . But I simply cannot do it. In that particular case, my 
temperament or my conscience flatly refuses to obey the voice 
of reason.’ ”’ * 


1 “*Salazar.’’ By Antonio Ferro. London: Faber & Faber. 
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That is Salazar, the man of honour, the Catholic. The 
man who has made nothing for himself by his service of his 
country, the idol of a people who cannot flatter them, the 
leader who will not by so much as a gesture mislead or even 
sway the crowd. For, if he has saved Portugal financially, he 
is far more passionately out to save it spiritually. The people, 
the bed-rock of the country he so greatly loves, is sane and 
good, profoundly Catholic, as it has been since it overthrew 
the heathen Moors in the twelfth century. But it had been 
corrupted by an immoral and anti-religious Government, mis- 
led by factions and parties, by talk and ‘‘oratory’’ of men who 
lived on street corners and in cafés—by the waste of life that 
Salazar hates and has set himself to stamp out. Deeds, not 
words, being with Salazar almost the first of principles, he 
understands slow-moving deeds at that. Nature—by which 
he means God’s plan—goes slowly in her work of healing and 
building up. Salazar imitates her. To those, for instance, 
who express surprise that so great a Catholic should not yet 
have revoked divorce and other evil laws set up by the Re- 
public, he replies that it is best to let lie the sleeping dogs of 
anti-clericalism which nearly wrecked the country, and to 
build up instead its moral forces, its family life and education. 

Is there, then, no human side to this sphinx, this modern 
Man of the Iron Mask? Certainly there is. Oliveira Salazar 
has the same human longings as other men, a nostalgia for the 
country-side he so seldom sees, of splendid dawns and tender 
sunsets; happy leisure tempts him as it tempts us all—he, 
too, could string the golden beads of idleness on summer days. 
But his holidays are short and seem to him times of idleness 
—work among his fields and orchards. 

In the very heart of Portugal, remote, almost unknown, is 
a tiny hamlet, Vimiero. In a row of cottages two are paint- 
washed, but the sun has faded the original pink to a faint 
rose colour. One of the two is the village school built by 
Dr. Salazar’s farmer father, and here the Prime Minister’s 
sister still teaches the village children to read and write, do 
sums and learn their catechism. The little place next door is 
the dictator’s country house! Dr. Ferro describes his first 
reception there in a kind of humble winter-garden ‘‘flooded 
with sunshine and garnished with three chairs and a wooden 
what-not with rows of flower-pots—a rude altar to the earth’s 
fertility and beauty.’’ Then Maria, sole guardian and ser- 
vant, announced dinner—the steaming soup of vegetables 
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from the little property, the heaped-up fruits—pears, green- 
gages, apricots and early. apples—from the orchard. Beyond 
a little stream is a hillock from which the two statesmen sur- 
veyed Salazar’s domain. ‘‘Here is my experimental estate, 
my economic laboratory, so to speak,’’ said Salazar ; “‘all my 
savings were sunk here.’’ 

It is on the neighbouring mountain-range, with the family 
of Dr. Lacerda, who runs the great sanatorium close by, that 
Salazar actually spends his few weeks’ holiday. The two 
statesmen and the doctor climbed the mountain-side, and here, 
in conclusion, I may quote Dr. Ferro’s book : ‘‘Salazar stood 
a little in front of us, his head outlined against the landscape. 
Caramulo was a fitting pedestal for this great figure. The 
mighty range was well in keeping with his mighty vision . . . 
amid the eternal hills which neither prevaricate nor flatter, he 
is seen in his true proportions. We drew back and left him 
to the contemplation of the land that is his and ours. Salazar 
was alone, or rather he thought he was, for all around him 
stood Portugal, watching him and enveloping him. . .’’ 


MRS. GEORGE NORMAN. 
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EMOTE and old and strong the broad stream flows, 
Its quiet counsel keeping. On its face 
Disdainful swans lend their twin conscious grace 
To spring, and to the quickening vale that knows 
No care, save that the bitter winter’s pain 
Is past. War it has known. Where cattle feed 
To-day in tranquil fields by Runnymede 
War’s frenzy savaging may rage again. 


But now, gnats kiss the river’s smile and weave 
Their complicated flight, chuckling to see 
Beneath the willows’ misty livery 

Their tiny mirrored wings the trout deceive. 


The broad stream flows, calm, unaware, alone, 
And grim grey shapes cloud-high forever drone. 
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PAPAL DESIGNS ON AMERICA 


[The author of this article is a distinguished American Jesuit 
Father who is Professor of Sociology at the Gregorian University, 
Rome, and enjoys the rare distinction of being Superior of the 
House of Studies at the Gesi.] 


HE period is happily passed when a public message 
of the Pope to his American flock had to be prudently 


timed and worded most carefully. To-day we may 
neglect the relics of old-fashioned bigotry once so powerful. 
And, what is more important, that extreme sensitiveness to 
‘outside interference’’ and to ‘‘entangling alliances,’’ even in 
the spiritual domain, equalled nowhere perhaps outside the 
Arab world, is almost completely transformed. It was a curi- 
ously synthetic by-product of a too persistent youth, a fancied 
‘distance’ and politico-economic independence, which had 
kept the Catholics of the United States on the defensive, and 
made their genuine loyalty to the Holy See a distressing 
political problem, from the close of the Civil War until the 
occasion of Mr. Smith’s tragic candidacy for the Presidency. 
The sensitiveness is still there. It constitutes our own 
peculiar problem of nationalism. It conditions our own par- 
ticular contribution to the world’s work’ and to the mission 
of the Church. Only the Pope is no longer an “‘outsider.’’ 
Indeed, it would be no exaggeration at all to speak of ten 
years of progressive ‘‘adoption’’ of the Holy Father by those 
very elements of our population—Protestant, Hebrew and in- 
different alike—which found the ‘‘Syllabus’’ anathema, the 
Third Council of Baltimore a usurpation, and ‘‘Pascendi 
Gregis’’ a piece of foolishness. To-day they are actually 
hungry for the verba vitae from Rome. They are actually 
anxious to be recognized as ‘“‘collaborators’’ in a programme 
of peace which has finally been narrowed down to its original 
gospel simplicity. They are actually happy to grant their 
Catholic fellow-citizens the tribute of admiration, where a 
grudging and anzmic legal tolerance more than sufficed 
before. 
Pius XII has characterized this moral miracle ‘‘of homage 
and noble respect,’’ * of ‘‘appreciation of all that unites them 


1“ Acta Apostolicae Sedis,’’ Vol. XXXI, p. 662. 1939. 
2 Ibid., p. 667. 
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to Us in love for the Person of Christ or in belief in God,’ ' 
as ‘‘an attitude that encourages a hope which time does not 
take from Us, which a sanguine mind cherishes, and which 
remains a consolation to Us in hard and troublous times.’’ * 
His Holiness modestly refrains from reviewing all that he 
himself, in the successive roles of Secretary of State and 
Sovereign Pontiff, has done, unwearyingly, to create and to 
confirm this new ‘‘attitude,’’ so richly charged with the 
potentialities of divine grace. 

In the United States it began, roughly, with ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.”’ This instrument of social reconstruction was 
eagerly seized upon and put to work by hierarchy, Govern- 
ment and people alike, amidst the widespread ruins of 
economic liberalism. Here was a really inspired lesson in 
practical Christianity from the ecclesiastical magisterium, 
destined to commend itself and its august Author with special 
force to the American instinct for social justice, so sorely in 
need of direction as the world watched the disequilibrium 
born of one war continue its stubborn task of preparing 
another. The average American \was profoundly impressed 
by the courageous and measured judgment passed upon 
morals and institutions by the Encyclical ; and he woke from 
a long sleep to realize that the Pontiff’s indignations and sym- 
pathies quite largely matched his own. The greatest of his 
professors and his politicians began to look to Pius XI for 
the authoritative spiritual direction which their own poor 
pontiffs had denied them.’ The public attention and welcome 
given to his pronouncements and counsels, since the great 
depression began, has been exceeded in no other country in 
the world. His successor on the throne of Peter had ample 
opportunity, as he is at pains to note,* to observe the phenome- 
non at close range in 1936, and to see it confirmed in the un- 
precedented outburst of sorrow at the passing of Pius XI 
which came from across the Atlantic in February of last year. 

Public events and sensational gestures since the outbreak 
of war* afford another striking proof of the change that has 


1 Litt. Encycl. ‘‘Summi Pontificatus,’’ ‘‘A.A.S.,’’ Vol. XXXI, pp. 413 sqq. 
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#*A.A.S.,”’ Vol. XXXI, p. 667. 

*The inspiration of the National Industrial Recovery codes and legisla- 
tion, for example, was patently the social Encyclicals. 

**A.A.S.,”" loc. cit., p. 660. 

5 The entire text of ‘‘Summi Pontificatus’’ was inserted in The Con- 
gressional Record as ‘‘a conspicuous historical document’’; Mr. Myron Taylor 
was nominated as President’s Ambassador Extraordinary to the Holy See; 
Mr. Roosevelt's ‘‘homily’’ on the co-ordination of peace effort addressed to the 
Holy Father on Christmas Eve, 1939, etc., etc. 
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come over the Republic of Washington and Lincoln: one 
speaks much less to-day with misgivings of the “‘power and 
prestige of the Holy See,’’ and much more, in affection, of 
the ‘‘Holy Father.’’ 

Few documents could be better calculated to reassure the 
American people in their new-found confidence in Peter’s 
moral guidance than the Encyclical Letter His Holiness re- 
cently addressed to them on the occasion of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hierarchy.' The Pope might here be talking with the 
eldest daughter of the Church, instead of the youngest, barely 
forty years out of her mission swaddling-clothes! So obvi- 
ously does the Encyclical continue a sacred and universal 
pastoral tradition, so plainly is it marked by that sureness of 
balanced judgment, that warm and paternal sympathy, that 
sense of the timely in prayer and plan, which characterize the 
perennial teaching of Christ’s earthly Vicar. 

Only the incorrigible sceptic will be proof against the evi- 
dence offered by the parallelism between ‘‘Sertum Laetitiae’’ 
and its forerunner of 1895, the ‘‘Longinqua Oceani’’ of Leo 
XIII.’ Even to the most convinced of the defenders of an 
indefectible teaching and governing power, it is startling to 
realize, at a distance of half a century, how exactly our prin- 
cipal American problems were detected in the germ and fore- 
seen in their evolution by the watcher on the banks of the 
Tiber while the Republic was still largely a struggling infant. 
Few of our hundreds of post-War writers and lecturers have 
been so fortunate in their analyses, none so sure in his prog- 
nosis, even touching the major issues of our national history ! 
The Pastoral of 1939, a perfect masterpiece ‘of actuality to 
anyone who knows America more than superficially, treats 
the identical subject-matter of the Leonine letter,’ using prac- 
tically the same order in argument, often the same didactic 
accent, and always the same tone of fatherly concern for the 
spiritual progress and problems of a people whom Peter 
understands and loves because they are his own. 


1 Italian text printed in the Civilta Cattolica, December 16, 1939, p. 433- 
The same, with Latin original and English translation, will be found in 
**A.A.S.,’’ Vol. XXXI, pp. 636 sqq. 

2“Acta Sanctae Sedis,” Vol. XXVII, pp- 387 sqq. 

2 This is as true of the historical as well as the doctrinal material. The 
radio is evidently an extension of the Press apostolate; mission zeal is not 
new, if much more intense ; and “‘Longinqua Oceani’’ even contains an excellent 
adumbration of Catholic Action as it was to be organized by Pius XI and illus- 
trated in America, notably by the Legion of Decency for morality in the 
cinema. Cf. “‘A.A.S.,”’ loc. cit., p. 398, and ‘‘Vigilanti Cura,’’ ‘‘A.A.S.,”’ 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 249 sqq. 1936. 
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The American must doubtless learn to resign himself to 
the incorrigibility of his youth—though the Constitution 
which rules him is, as a matter of fact, the oldest in existence 
to-day. Leo XIII called him ‘‘validum juventa”’ fifty years 
ago,’ and Pius XII pays him to-day the same compliment.’ 
Mille anni sicut dies una in atriis tuis! But the persistent 
youngster has probably too long enjoyed the perverse pleasure 
of believing himself exceptional, immune from classification 
because his energy was so unbounded, like that of the chick 
in the barnyard which ran about so fast that it could not be 
counted. Now that he is pausing to take thought upon prob- 
lems, the implications of which reach the ends of the earth,’ 
it should come as an encouraging assurance to note from these 
twin documents, spanning half a century, that he has long ago 
been ‘‘classified’’ by the Prince of Christendom and assigned 
his definite part in a universal mission, his definite share in 
the dispensation of Divine grace to the family of nations. 

Penetrating to the heart of the Encyclical Letter, he cannot 
fail to be struck further by the poised accuracy of the Pontiff’s 
judgment touching specifically American ideals and institu- 
tions, as it is set down in historical review and in a studied 
constructive programme of action.“ After so many coloured 
and prejudiced views of the world’s enfant terrible, it is a re- 
lief to have his virtues and his many liabilities set in a sane 
perspective, with central problems clearly distinguished from 
unessential detail, and faults of character from momentary 
mischief. No Pontifical document, for instance, has ever 
encouraged the over-simple notion that America is ‘‘a Pro- 
testant country.’’* This one makes reference to our 
“‘separated brethren’’ only to praise their respect for religion 
(President Washington friend of Archbishop Carroll), and to 
invite them graciously to join with us in solving a social prob- 
lem which concerns us all (distinguished support for ‘‘Quad- 


1“*Longinqua Oceani,’’ loc. cit., p. 388. 

2**Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 635. 

* He has already yielded himself generously to the mission apostolate, as 
His Holiness does not fail to notice (loc. cit., p. 637). American missionaries 
of both sexes are numbered by the hundreds in each of the several mission- 
fields. ’ 

“The Encyclical is divided into two substantially equal parts, treating the 
progress and problems of the Church in America. 

5 The effective Protestant membership has never, after the period of ‘‘immi- 
gration’’ which began roughly in 1850, exceeded one-third of the population 
of the United States. The largest Protestant sect, that of the Methodists, has 
never claimed more than one-half the Roman Catholic membership. Nearly 
two-thirds of the American people have no definite ‘‘Church’’-allegiance. 
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ragesimo Anno’’ is noted and invoked).* Nor does the En- 
cyclical borrow anything from a journalism that remembers 
the Chicago of the gangsters’ machine-guns and forgets the 
Chicago of the Eucharistic Congress. It nowhere gives special 
prominence to our crimes or to our millions—features of 
Uncle Sam’s life which have for long formed the chief in- 
terest of foreign secular opinion. It even appears from the 
text that Shylock can forget his money-bags long enough for 
an occasional attack of “‘liberality’?* or of zeal for souls.’ 
On the other hand, neither secular nor religious opinion will 
find the strictures on the godless school and the plague of 
divorce and birth-control—another potent echo of the pro- 
phetic ‘‘Longinqua Oceani’’ “—exaggerated or severe; and 
they will assuredly detect the sense of real need in the accent 
placed on education, within or without the Christian family, 
in school, Press and radio. 

The immediate and grateful reaction of American negroes, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, to the affectionate reference, 
made by the Holy Father to their needs and their merits,’ may 
serve as one sign among hundreds of the dawning realization 
across the Atlantic that Peter is a Father even before he is a 
pedagogue. Impossible not to be sensitive to the note of 
genuine and cordial sympathy in these paragraphs, as there 
was no escaping it in the eyes and discourse of the Cardinal 
Pacelli of 1936, who fitted so perfectly into our American back- 
ground, as well in the air as on land and sea! To say nothing 
of the material toys he has made to work so efficiently that he 
is in constant danger of worshipping them, the American is 
proverbially proud of his Constitution, of his Catholic school 
system, of his parish life—the three outstanding witnesses to 
his spiritual originality. He has already noted with joy that 
the Vicar of Christ is proud of them, too. Leo XIII had 
occasion to warn him, while praising the complete liberty of 
action and respect enjoyed by the Church in the United 
States, not to erect such a system into an ideal.’ The pre- 
sent letter bears formal witness to the fact that the tolerance 
clause of the Constitution continues to serve us well; and we 


1 The reference to Mr. Roosevelt and his ‘‘New Deal’’ administration is 


thinly veiled. 

2Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 644. 

* Ibid., p. 637. 

***Longinqua Oceani,’’ loc. cit., p. 395- 

5“*Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 637. Cf. ‘‘Pope’s Solicitude Heartens 
Negroes,’”’ New York Times, November 12, 1939. 

***Longinqua Oceani,”’ loc. cit., p. 390, ‘*. . . meque universe licere vel 


expedire .. .”’ 
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have lived to see every Pope since Leo XIII insist even 
solemnly* on this freedom of action as a fundamental mini- 
mum right claimed by the Church Militant. Without this 
stipulation of the Constitution, which in many other respects 
is a most ‘‘Papistical’’ charter, Catholic education and Catho- 
lic parochial activity in the United States would certainly 
have enjoyed a far less ‘‘thriving life’’ than that which Pius 
XII here commends,’ and the Bride of Christ would still be 
lacking one of the most striking proofs in existence of her 
beauty and vitality. For here on the soil of a ‘‘new world,”’ 
with a fair field open for competition between all religions for 
the first time in history, she has demonstrated in less than 
one hundred and fifty years, as the successor of St. Peter is 
delighted to see,’ with the sorry ruin and disintegration of 
more than two hundred and fifty ‘‘sects’’ about her, that she 
alone possesses in her chaste womb the seeds of Life eternal.‘ 

No less consoling to the American reader will come the in- 
ference, after a careful perusal of the historical part of the 
Encyclical, that the spectre of ‘‘Americanism’’ seems now 
definitely laid. Serious A fw concerning certain cur- 
rents in our spiritual life clouded the pages of ‘‘Testem 
Benevolentiae’’ at the turn of the century.’ There is no men- 
tion of ‘‘active and passive virtues’’ in the anniversary epistle, 
nor any suggestion that the common Father is preoccupied 
with any peculiar problem of American Catholic asceticism. 
As for the all-pervading apostolic problem of our hundred 
million non-Catholics, the paternal language and sentiments 
of His Holiness’ will recall vividly the saintly and unfor- 
gettably American figure of Cardinal Gibbons, who could 
never bring himself to regard the Protestants—nor even the 
Jew and the rationalist—otherwise than as truant or prodigal 
sons, a mere few hundred years absent from ‘‘home.”’ 

The memory of Cardinal Gibbons will also be evoked, along 
with a select list of the heirs to his immense influence on 
Church and State alike, in the timeliness and prudence with 
which Pius XII here sounds his ‘‘vigorous but paternal’’ ’ 
warnings, and traces his plan of action. The danger of sterile 


1 Cf., inter alia, “‘Mit Brennender Sorge’’ and ‘‘Summi Pontificatus.”’ 


2**Sertum Laetitiae,”’ loc. cit., p. 636. 
3 “‘Longinqua Oceani,"’ loc. cit., p. 390; ‘‘Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 


635- 

“There are at present more than 21 million Catholics in continental United 
States. It is the only organized religious group exerting a serious influence 
upon social life in America to-day. 

5**Testem Benevolentiae,’’ ‘Acta Sanctae Sedis,’’ Vol. XXXI, p. 470. 1899. 


§“*Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 643. 7Ibid., p. 639. 
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immersion in merely material pursuits," and of a watered- 
down, naturalistic substitute for religion, which Chesterton 
has called ‘‘service of service in place of service of God,’’ was 
never more convincingly—nor more graphically—set down 
than in this Pontifical Pastoral. The incidence of this 
dilemma of purely material versus purely Christian ideals— 
it is increasingly evident that no third choice is possible— 
upon individual happiness and social life suggests to His 
Holiness, as it has already to many cultured non-Catholic 
laymen in the United States,* the urgent need of reforming 
the secular school and of renewing the family on a specifically 
Christian basis. The picture of the sanctity and unity of 
the Christian family here presented, with its implied con- 
demnation of anti-natural restriction and development, is as 
moving and as pertinent as any document in the vast litera- 
ture of Papal social teaching. Insistence is rightly laid, as 
by Leo XIII, upon the formation of a clerical and lay élite, 
with unity of direction urged, after much chastening experi- 
ence, for the apostolate of Press and radio. The North Ameri- 
can College at Rome, along with the Catholic University of 
Washington, will be justly proud to see reaffirmed the im- 
portance of the special role confidently assigned to them in 
the scheme of defence and reconstruction.’ 

But most welcome of all at this moment of unprecedented 
confusion and panic in the economic world will be the vigor- 
ous and carefully-worded paragraphs on the social question.* 
If we may here detect no substantial doctrinal development 
as to the relations between Capital and Labour, there is 
fresh emphasis on the fact that social justice must be con- 
sidered essentially a matter of equitable distribution in the 
economic order, and that it primarily concerns the rich in 
their quality of stewards or dispensers of the patrimony of 
the poor. 

The related controversies on unemployment and on the 
labour union are brought peremptorily up to date by pro- 
posing a judicious division of responsibility® and a wide field 
for discretion in the choice of structure and method. The 
“‘revolutionary’’ trade union has never attained to the pro- 
portions of a problem in the United States, though there was 

1 Ibid., p. 638. 

2 Notable on the long list are Drs. Alexander Meikeljohn, William Angell, 
Robert Hutchins, Nicholas Murray Butler, Mortimer Adler. 

3 “*Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 640. 


4 Ibid., p. 641, post ‘‘Longinqua Oceani,’’ loc. cit., pp. 391, 392. 
5 “*Sertum Laetitiae,’’ loc. cit., p. 643. 
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a moment, before the historic intervention of Cardinal Gib- 
bons in favour of the ‘‘Knights of Labour,’’ when it was 
feared that secret society ideals and strategy would com- 
promise or make impossible Catholic collaboration with the 
labour movement. There is nothing contrary to Catholic 
principles in the activity of either of the great contending 
syndicates which to-day dispute the field of organized labour 
in America, despite the ever-present and ubiquitous danger 
of subversive elements from within. Responsible directors 
of the C.1.0. (“‘Congress of Industrial Organization’’) and 
the A.F.L. (‘‘American Federation of Labour’’) have both 
repeatedly voiced their complete accord with the aims of 
‘Rerum Novarum’’ and ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.” * Unfor- 
tunately, they are not yet able to agree on a formula of in- 
stitutional union or federation. Pius XII pointedly suggests 
one when he invokes ‘‘the principles of wholesome liberty . . . 
serving the lofty norms of justice and honesty . . . harmoni- 
ously dedicated to the common weal of civil society.’’ * Such a 
formula should be acceptable to all men of good will in an 
America so stubbornly jealous ofits ‘‘principles of wholesome 
liberty.’” The Holy Father doe$ not hesitate to invite all to 
gird themselves to this urgent task. And he concludes with 
a flattering and affectionate reference to a wish which Ameri- 
cans have long deeply cherished: ‘‘What a proud distinc- 
tion it will be for the American people, by nature inclined to 
grandiose undertakings and to liberality, if they solve the 
knotty and difficult social question by following the sure 
paths illuminated by the light of the Gospel, and thus lay 
the basis of a happier age !’’ ° 

Finally, the sympathy and affection of ‘‘Sertum Laetitiae’’ 
are as unmistakable as its teaching and pastoral content are 
traditional, scrupulously impartial and timely. May the 
latest Apostolic Benediction, imparted to the ‘‘youthfully 
vigorous and illustrious American people,’’ effect speedily 
what it signifies. The “‘crown of our holy joy’’ will be com- 
plete if it serves to banish definitely from the sensitive Ameri- 
can heart the last remnants of diffidence—indeed they have 
almost departed—towards the doctrine and designs of the 


Mater et Magistra Gentium. J. EDWARD COFFEY. 


1 Their quarrel is purely organizational. The “horizontal’’ or craft unions 
of the Federation claim a membership in 1939 of some three and a half million 
workers, equal to the enrolment in the “‘vertical’’ or industrial unions of the 
Congress. Catholics belong in large numbers to both groups, to which episco- 
pal approval has been repeatedly accorded. 

2**Sertum Laetitiae,”’ loc. cit., p. 643. 3 Ibid., p. 644. 





ENGLISH EDUCATION: THE 
CATHOLIC OPPORTUNITY 


‘‘Does it [the British Government] envisage an education, no 
longer merely English nor yet mainly imperial, but such as might 
enable British citizens to assimilate the ‘great tradition’ in ethics 
and politics of the Universal Church and to look for liberty in a 
perfect law?’’—ALGERNON CEciL in The Tablet, March 30, 1940. 


O one who has read the war speeches of Mr. Cham- 
N berlain and Lord Halifax and the corresponding 

pronouncements of the Nazi leaders can doubt for 
a moment with which side lie the interests of Christianity. 
‘“We have speeches from the British Foreign Minister that 
read like Papal Encyclicals,’’ writes M. Daniele Varé, not 
without a spice of malice; and it has indeed been gratifying 
to find Great Britain so obviously on the side of the angels 
—even if she only stumbled on it by accident. Starting with 
a policy dictated by self-interest, we find ourselves engaged 
on what may, what surely must, develop into a veritable cru- 
sade. 

The sight of John Bull in the role of leader of a Christian 
Crusade is not one which his more candid friends can con- 
template without a certain grim amusement. He has much to 
do by way of setting his own house in order before he can 
Start preaching to others with anything approaching a com- 
fortable conscience. Such institutions as Parliament, the 
City, the Press, or even the pronouncements of some high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, are not obviously inspired by the 
highest Christian principles. We have, and know we have, 
little reason for self-complacency ; and what self-complacency 
remained to us was rudely shaken by the now famous leader 
in The Times which showed that large numbers of the youth 
of the nation were being brought up in almost complete dis- 
regard of the Christian traditions of which we are now calling 
ourselves the champions. 

It is characteristic of this country both that we should allow 
public education to drift into so unfortunate a condition, and 
that there should be such widespread and such genuine con- 
cern when at last the truth is pointed out. Other problems 
in the same field are calling for a solution. What, for example, 
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is to happen to the Public Schools? Can they survive? Are 
they worth preserving? And, if so, what can be done to save 
the situation? Nor can we hope to find answers to such 
questions unless we are prepared to go through the uncom- 
fortable and unfamiliar experience of asking ourselves what 
ends we have in view in the education of youth, and how far 
present methods are likely to promote those ends. 

It is the lack of such self-examination that makes possible 
the continuance of the scholastic curriculum such as it exists 
in most English secondary schools to-day. We are not crying 
for the moon in the shape of the restoration of the old classical 
curriculum in all its pristine glory and undisputed sway. 
Great social and economic changes call for corresponding 
changes in the instruments of education. The future needs 
of the pupils must not pass unnoticed. Moreover, the advo- 
cates of the ‘‘new learning’’ have pressed their own claims 
with vigour, and it was right that those claims should be con- 
sidered. It was not the admission of new elements that was 
at fault ; it was the manner of their introduction. There was 
little or no principle guiding the process. The new elements 
were not assimilated; they were not grafted on to a living 
cultural tradition. They were introduced because they had 
to be introduced ; room was found for them somehow. In fact, 
the syllabus was never devised at all ; it just happened. Under 
the old classical curriculum we at least knew where we stood, 
and what kind of education we were trying to impart. Since 
its break-up, we have been like children playing with a jig- 
saw puzzle, hoping against hope that, if we jostled them 
about long enough, these apparently ill-assorted parts would, 
sooner or later, settle themselves into some kind of pattern. 
It is generally agreed, for example, that a boy’s most valu- 
able years at school are those which he spends in the Sixth 
Form; it is then that he gathers the fruits of what he has 
sown. What, we may well ask, is the ideal, the purpose be- 
hind an education which comes to its fine flowering in a Sixth 
Form Business Course? If the question is asked of a Public 
School—and even Public Schools have been known to boast 
of such Courses—it may be answered that the scholastic cur- 
riculum is of secondary importance, and that the Public 
Schools have proved, and are proving, their worth by pro- 
ducing a type that is the envy of other nations. There is 
much truth in this contention. Every effort is being made, 
and made successfully, to produce independent characters 
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with a sense of responsibility and with an aptitude for leader- 
ship. But it is of little use to train successive generations of 
leaders unless we are clear, and make clear to them, in what 
direction they are to lead, and on what principles they are to 
set their course and ours. And on this vital point English 
education is floundering. 

Here, surely, lies the Catholic opportunity. At least we 
know what we want, and we have behind us an unbroken 
tradition. To us the Christian revelation is the Word of God 
giving us in His own Person the Law of Life. And we claim 
that we alone among all Christians preserve that revelation in 
its purity and fullness. This is a tremendous claim, and it 
imposes on us a frightening responsibility ; in view of it, the 
country at large has a right to look to us for guidance. What 
guidance are we giving? What influence are we exerting on 
the trend of education ? How does our possession of the Light 
differentiate us in our educational work from others not so 
favoured? What are we doing to help our fellow-country- 
men in their earnest but apparently hopeless gropings in the 
dark ? 

The struggles and sacrifices which the Catholics of Eng- 
land have made to preserve and develop Catholic education 
will always be an epic in the history of English Catholicism. 
The pennies of the poor have built and maintained our 
schools; clergy and laity together have maintained a strong 
and united front whenever outside influences have threatened 
to weaken our hold on the schools or to dilute the religious 
education which is their main purpose. Catholic teachers 
are being trained in large and thoroughly efficient Catholic 
institutions. In every type of school, instruction in Catholic 
doctrine is given and is tested, and the Catholic atmosphere 
is jealously guarded. There has been a steady advance in the 
efficiency of our teaching in all types of school, so that Catho- 
lic education is known to be a force to be reckoned with. 
Many are looked upon by those not of the Faith with admira- 
tion, tinged with envy, as holding a secret source of assurance 
and strength. 

And yet... Andyet... 

Who has not heard of the leakage? Who that is engaged 
in the work of Catholic education is not conscious of a re- 
current sense of disappointment ? So much, it seems, is done, 
and the results are so meagre. Some—more than we care to 
think of—fall away altogether, whether through the deaden- 
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ing effects of grinding poverty, or through sheer indifference, 
while others are overwhelmed by the onslaught of some de- 
sire, and, under its influence, take some step that is almost 
irretrievable. Many, on the other hand, remain faithful. But 
how few, how pitiably few, leave our Catholic schools with 
minds and hearts completely, irrevocably Catholic ! However 
much we may have to thank God for in the past, we cannot 
rest content with our present efforts so long as we have any 
reason to fear that we are failing in any degree in the only 
sound test of Catholic education—the Catholicism of those 
whom we train. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. We are told that Nazi youth is 
aflame in its devotion to the Leader and is completely imbued 
with the spirit and principles of Nazi-ism. Those principles 
have so gripped their minds that it is almost impossible for 
them to believe in the truth of anything that may seem to 
contradict them. For from the beginning of their education 
everything has been taught to them in the light of Nazi-ism. 
It is not that Nazi tenets and claims and grievances and the 
rest have formed a part, a subject, as it were, of their cur- 
riculum ; they are the light that enlightens the whole; the 
principle from which all their knowledge is seen to proceed ; 
the ultimate truth of which isolated facts are the expression. 
The Nazi education is fantastically and unscrupulously false. 
But it is doing its work with a most deadly efficiency. For it 
is single-minded. It knows exactly what type of mind and 
character it wants to build up in the rising generation. It is 
bringing up a generation imbued with a fanatical devotion to 
their Leader and their Cause. Nazi Germany can do this 
because those who are in control of education themselves be- 
lieve so passionately in their Cause and its value to them that 
they are prepared to sacrifice everything in its favour. They 
have gone further than that; nothing is of value in their eyes 
except in so far as it can contribute to the spread of the Cause. 
The Cause is everything; by it all things are measured and 
valued. Anything that fails by this test, the ancient religion 
of the country, its traditional culture, its political institutions, 
all must either be brought into the service of the Cause, or 
must be swept away. 

Now why should we Catholics be less thorough, less drastic, 
less austere in promulgating the truth than our enemies are in 
propagating lies? And why is it that we, in those schools at 
least where we are free of all direct outside influence, are less 
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successful in building up the minds and characters of our 
pupils on the model of Christ than they are in converting 
their children into Antichrists? A young Nazi brought up 
from his earliest childhood on Nazi principles would find him- 
self ill at ease if he came to live, let us say, among English- 
men or Frenchmen, and out of sympathy with the whole trend 
of our conversation and ideas. A young Christian, brought 
up from his earliest childhood in a Christian community in 
the first ages of the Church, would have found himself 
similarly ill at ease if he had tgied to take his place in the 
Roman society of the day. Yet have not some of us been 
known even to boast that boys on leaving our Catholic schools 
feel quite at home in the world, and are hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from their non-Catholic contemporaries? 
They differ, it is true, in matters of religious belief and ob- 
servance, and on closer examination it will be found that in 
certain important moral questions their views are what the 
world would consider strict and rigid, though few of them, 
it may be, would be able to give a reasoned justification of 
those views. But in his general outlook as made known in 
daily conversation, in his views, if he has any, on politics 
and economics, in his historical judgments and sympathies, 
in his standards and values in matters that concern everyday 
life, the Catholic youth as a whole is remarkably like his 
non-Catholic companions. And it can hardly be otherwise, 
for he has been educated in very much the same way. He 
has been given, what many of the others have not, a full 
course of religious instruction in addition to his secular edu- 
cation ; and so he has religious views of his own in addition 
to the general mental equipment that he shares with others. 
Therein, it may be, lies our chief weakness. Our children 
know the Faith in addition to their other learning ; they have 
not acquired that learning through, and in the light of, the 
Faith. : 

Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner. It is easy to ac- 
count for such an error, and difficult to see how it could have 
been altogether avoided. Our eyes were dazzled after our 
long sojourn in the catacombs. When at length we timidly 
emerged, we found how far we had been left behind in edu- 
cational theory and practice; we were desperately anxious to 
make up the ground that had been lost, to bring ourselves up 
to the level of our rivals, and, as occasion offered, to meet 
them on their own ground and beat them at their own game. 
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We need not be too hard in judging ourselves if, in our 
anxiety to learn, we tended to forget that we had as much, and 
more, to contribute. But the time has surely come now when 
we should realize, and should proclaim to the world, that 
we can contribute just the very thing whose absence is the 
cause of all the muddle and confusion and floundering of 
contemporary English education ; and the only effective way 
in which we can make good that boast is by a bold, a drastic 
re-casting of our whole educational methods and content with 
the declared object of producing, not just men and women 
who happen to be Catholic, but generations of sound Catho- 
lic citizens whose Faith is the light in which all their know- 
ledge has been conveyed to them, the standard by which they 
have from the beginning accustomed themselves to evaluate 
all things. 

Here, as in all matters concerning the education of children, 
we should have to invite and secure the co-operation of 
parents, without which we will be helpless ; and the experience 
of some may suggest that this would be among the greatest 
difficulties that we would have to face. Already many school- 
masters are aware of a growing divergence between what 
parents want their sons to learn and what they, as educators, 
feel they ought to teach. If difficulties of the kind exist 
already, how can we. hope to be able to carry through so 
sweeping a transformation? The problem may be a hard one, 
but it need not be insuperable. In any case, as we all know, 
one of the main jobs of a school is the education of the 
parents ; and if we are convinced that the experiment is worth 
a trial, we must find some means of inducing the parents to 
want for their children, not just a course of instruction in 
facts that may be useful for the purpose of passing examina- 
tions, or may make them more valuable commodities in the 
labour market, but a true education which aims first and fore- 
most at the inculcation of Christian principles and of the 
duties and ideals and culture of a Catholic. To despair of 
winning the support of Catholic parents in such a cause is to 
despair of the spread of the Church in England ; and we may 
well find that our success in this work of persuasion will be 
in proportion to the conviction and thoroughness with which 
we embrace our own cause. 

Certainly no thought of the difficulty of winning the 
parents’ support should make us descend to a compromise. 
Such a re-casting as we are suggesting would have to be really 
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drastic. Hitherto we have contented ourselves with adapting 
and adding to an existing framework not of our making, a 
process which has not got us very far, and has not enabled 
us to make to English education the contribution which it is 
in our power to make. In any case, that framework itself is 
rotten and disjointed, and the best thing we could do with it 
is to consign it to the dust heap; we have only to consider the 
plight of the very large number of boys and girls who leave 
school after passing the School Certificate stage, having 
started a variety of subjects for no particular reason, and left 
them off before they had begun to have any real significance, 
to rid us of any superstitious awe we may have for an estab- 
lished system. Much better, surely, to start with the end we 
have in view. Our purpose will be to build up in our pupils 
a Christian mind and character. Here is the test by which we 
will determine what we are going to teach and, what is still 
more important, what is to be our approach. If Christians 
are to see and evaluate all things in the light of the Faith, it 
is through the Faith that they should approach them. Our 
religious instruction, therefore, far from being just an addi- 
tional subject, will be the skeleton on which the whole cur- 
riculum is built, or, if you will, the principle animating the 
whole. 

To take one obvious instance. In view of the tremendous 
influence that the Church has exercised on the development 
of the arts it would not be unreasonable to expect that Catho- 
lic schools should be, above all others, enlightened in their 
approach to, and encouragement of, artistic activity of all 
kinds; but it may be doubted whether that is true of our 
schools as a whole. Certainly whatever taste and understand- 
ing may be inculcated there, it has so far had little influence 
on the popular taste of English Catholics. Perhaps one 
reason is that the subject is treated in isolation—or even, 
dreadful thought! as an “‘extra’’—and so is left hanging in 
the air. A deeper understanding of its significance would 
surely be acquired if the approach were made from the con- 
sideration of God’s creative activity whereby He expresses 
Himself in an outward medium. The artistic efforts of man 
might thus from the first be invested in the mind of the child 
with a great dignity as being the form of activity in which 
he most closely imitates the activity of the Creator ; and, as his 
artistic sense develops, he will grow in wonder at the mar- 
vellous works of God, and will learn more and more to trace 
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in them the handiwork of the Supreme Artist. Thence it is 
but a short step to the marvels of Science, approached always 
from the same angle as revealing something of the mind and 
purposes of God. We are not suggesting that Science lec- 
tures should develop into Religious Doctrine classes, still less 
that they should be punctuated, at carefully selected points, 
by pious homilies delivered with an eye to unction rather than 
to accuracy. But it should be possible so to co-ordinate the 
subjects taught that each is seen, not in isolation, but in its 
relation to that one Truth which is the object of our minds. 
In some, that relation is immediately obvious ; Literature and 
History will take their place easily in such a scheme; Geo- 
graphy may gain added interest and significance if it is linked 
up with the history of the Church and the spread of Foreign 
Missions. There may be difficulties and differences of opinion 
about many subjects, and the present writer proposes, at any 
rate in this article, to take the cowardly course of throwing 
out these general remarks as a kind of ballon d’essai in the 
hope that others more skilled and more experienced may be 
induced to undertake the real work. We may, in the mean- 
time, content ourselves with two concluding observations. 

First, it can be done. We cannot admit that it is beyond 
the capacity of those who are engaged in educational work in 
England to work out a scheme which, if followed, would make 
our education primarily and essentially and uncompromis- 
ingly Catholic. We have referred already to the example of 
present-day Germany where, in a few short years, a system 
has been developed with results on the mind and character of 
German youth which are only too apparent. And Nazi Ger- 
many, after all, was breaking violently with the past and be- 
ginning ab ovo. We suffer no such disability. We have 
but to return to a tradition that still lives. 

It may be objected that the analogy is not fair. The whole- 
sale transformation of education in Germany was possible 
only because the Nazi party were in control of every depart- 
ment of the nation’s life and so were in a position to impose 
their will, a position which we Catholics are far from enjoy- 
ing in England. This brings us precisely to our second ob- 
servation. We have to-day a unique opportunity. Our 
power, it is true, is limited; but the gullibility of the English 
public and, perhaps still more, of many educational experts 
knows no limits. It is hardly too much to say that anyone 
can introduce any educational scheme in England to-day, and 
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get away with it; and the more outrageous and “‘cranky’’ the 
scheme is, the greater chance it has of enlisting supporters. 
But our fearless adoption of a completely Catholic instrument 
of education, far from seeming outrageous or faddy, might 
well be widely welcomed as the beginnings of the restoration 
of sanity to a world gone mad. Men are already dreaming 
dreams of the brave new world that we are to build up on the 
ruins of the war. Revolution is in the air. It is for us to 
turn the minds of Catholic youth away from the revolution of 
lawlessness and destruction by building up their minds and 
characters in complete conformity with the Law of Life which 
is in Christ. For in that Law alone there is Order. And in 


that Order there is Peace. 
J. D. BOYLE. 





Prayer 


‘*Diligentibus Deum omnia co-operantur in bonum.’”’ Rom. 8, 28. 


¢¢y ET but my love grow boundless, till it break 
The barriers of my little selfishness, 
Till I no more feel sorrow or distress 
Though all my dreams should fade, and I awake 
To gaze on withered hopes.’’ Thus once I spake ; 
But now not so. A richer love will press 
Onward, build hopes and watch them fade, and bless 
The hand that strikes them down, since for His sake 


Those hopes were built : and if He have no need 
Of any works of my hands it is well. 
Naught comes to us—failure, success, joy, pain— 
In all our life, without His watchful heed : 
And all my broken stammerings shall spell 
Fiat voluntas tua once again. 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
XXXI 
CATACOMBS 


THINK it was in May, 1578, that a workman was digging a 

sand-pit in a vineyard, situated two miles from Rome along the _ 
Salarian way, that leads to the North-East. Quite suddenly he 
came upon traces of a buried cemetery that contained paintings, 
monuments and inscriptions. This discovery caused a great sen- 
sation. It was realized at once that this must be one of the under- 
ground burying-places used by the early Christians, which for 
several centuries had been uncared for, and their sites even for- 
gotten. Those who came to see it had their imaginations fired 
by the network of galleries crossing one another at various angles, 
and by the tiers of graves, set in the walls like berths in some 
gigantic ship’s cabin, and closed by marble slabs. Here an air- 
shaft to allow the daylight faintly to descend, there a well for 
baptism, or a staircase, hewn out of the rock and leading down to 
still lower galleries, that rambled on, seemingly without end, into 
the depths of the earth. Now could be seen a wide crypt that had 
served as a chapel, and then an alcove with an altar constructed 
above a martyr’s tomb. 

Since then, more particularly within the last eighty years, the 
Christian catacombs have been cleared and excavated: the work 
is not yet finished, but already some 800 miles of galleries are 
known. But was there ever a church of the Catacombs? True, 
the Christians did meet there, in times of persecution, when these 
galleries became places of worship as well as refuge. Steps would 
be taken to render them as difficult of approach as possible to those 
who were not in the secret. Passages were filled in or barricaded 
to make them impassable, fresh stairways and hiding-spots con- 
structed where they were least likely to attract attention. 

But, in the main, the catacombs were the burial place for the 
Christian dead. Even the pagan Romans had a serious respect 
for the dead, though sometimes from the rather selfish motive that, 
if the dead were not housed and feasted worthily, their spirits 
would return to plague the living. When the various workmen’s 
guilds were suppressed under the Empire for fear that they should 
be used for political purposes, an exception was made in the case 
of funeral societies. These were associations of tradesmen and 
labourers who paid a monthly subscription as a kind of insurance 
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that their bodies would be decently interred and their graves not 
be left neglected. There were such guilds—we can learn from 
inscriptions—among the Danube traders, the boatmen of Ostia 
and the Rhéne, the sailors at Lyons and Arles, the muleteers in 
the Alps and Apennines, and among the actors, horn-blowers and 
fish-sellers in Rome itself. 

Most probably, the earliest catacombs, which date from the end 
of the first century a.D., were constructed by Christian guilds on 
land given them for the purpose by some wealthier Christian. This 
may be the reason why they are named not after a saint or Pope 
who chanced to be buried there, as were later catacombs, but after 
a private individual, who was presumably the owner of the property 
in which they were built. There are the catacombs of Lucina and 
Pretextatus on the Appian Way, that of Comodilla on the road to 
Ostia, those of Priscilla and Domitilla. They consisted of galleries 
tunnelled in soft, volcanic stone, from 8 to 10 feet in height, and 
some 2 to 4 feet wide: there were normally two, and sometimes 
three to five levels of such passages, set one below the other: 
along the sides were horizontal shelves or niches, where the dead 
bodies could be placed, and which were then closed with a stone, 
on which a seal or inscription was engraved. At intervals, 
hollowed out in semi-circular shape from the wall, were alcoves, 
known as arcosolia, containing a large stone box or sarcophagus: 
this would be the tomb of a martyr where Mass might be cele- 
brated. Sooner or later these dim corridors which, for the most 
part, were lit only by tiny oil lamps, set in niches along the sides, 
would open out into a wide-vaulted crypt, the resting-place, maybe, 
of a Pope or the members of a noble Roman family : and here, in 
the subdued mysterious light that streamed down from an airshaft 
high above, the Christians would assemble in honour of a martyr 
or, in times of danger, for the Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament. 

The inscriptions discovered in these catacombs are eloquent of 
the pure and simple faith of those early days, kept bright and 
strong in spite of persecution: they are alive with the profound 
hope of a future life for the departed soul, fragrant with prayer 
for this soul, and the conviction that the soul will in its turn inter- 
cede for those who pray. ‘‘Philumena, may thy soul be in peace’”’ ; 
‘*Peace to thy soul, Zosima’’; ‘‘And peace be to Fortunata, my 
sweetest daughter’’ ; these are typical of so many others. ‘‘Hilaris, 
may you live for ever with your friends, and may you be refreshed 
in the peace of God’’; ‘‘Gentian, a Christian, in peace—who lived 
21 years, 8 months, 16 days: intercede for us in thy prayers, for 
we know that thou art in Christ’’; these are some more. And 
who could miss the sigh of human love and regret that mingled 
with the whispered prayer in such messages as the following: 
‘‘Eutychius, a father, to his dearest son, Eutychianus, who lived 
1 year, 2 months and 4 days, a servant of Christ’’; ‘‘Sabbatius, 
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sweet soul, intercede and make petition for thy brothers and com- 
panions’’; ‘‘Matronata Matrona, who lived 1 year and 52 days, 
pray for thy parents’’; ‘‘Atticus, thy spirit is in happiness, pray 
for us, thy parents.’”’ 

It is, however, in the paintings and frescoes with which the 
walls of these subterranean chambers are decorated, that the 
beliefs and hopes of the early Christians are most clearly expressed. 
They are of many kinds. Many are just symbols or emblems... 
partly to hide the true nature of the cemetery from some casual 
intruder. Christ is represented as a lamb, or as the ram, found 
in the thickets and sacrificed by Abraham in place of Isaac, as a 
dolphin, which—according to pagan tradition—would swim in 
front of a ship and pilot it to its harbour, and, most frequently of 
all, as a fish. This use of the fish as symbol for our Lord is, in 
a sense, a play upon the five letters which compose the Greek 
word ; the five letters were taken as the initials of the expression 
‘*Jesus Christ, Son [of] God, Saviour,’’ so that the little emblem 
was made to epitomize all theology. The palm denoted the victory 
of the martyrs, while an olive branch told of the peace of Heaven, 
and the peacock (which pagans held could never die) their hope 
of immortality. The dove was, at one time, the Holy Spirit, at 
another, the soul flying towards its God: the ship at sea was the 
soul on its adventurous voyage through the world, or the Church 
herself, storm-tossed amid the billows of persecution. 

A second group included, not unnaturally, scenes from both Old 
and New Testaments. The former were chiefly those which in 
some way looked forward to Christ’s Passion and death, along 
with His Resurrection and Ascension. The sacrifice of Abraham 
is a favourite subject, as is the ascent of Elias into heaven. The 
story of Jonas recurs frequently. He is depicted both as being 
swallowed by the sea-monster and as cast up on shore from its 
mouth. The meaning is quite clear. It is ‘‘the sign of Jonas the 
prophet’’ which our Lord gave to the Pharisees, and Himself in- 
terpreted for them (Matt. xii, 39) : ‘‘for as Jonas was in the whale’s 
belly three days and three nights, so shall the Son of Man be in 
the heart of the earth three days and three nights.’’ It is a figure 
of Christ’s sojourn in the tomb and of His Resurrection. 

From the New Testament, miracles of healing were drawn : the 
cure of the paralytic, for example, and of the woman with an issue 
of blood, the raising of Lazarus: the last incident obviously echoed 
their own hope and desire of resurrection. Other miracles appear 
which have reference to the Holy Eucharist : the Multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes, the changing at Cana of water into wine. 
There is never an attempt to draw an actual portrait of our Lord. 
He is shown under some conventional form, as the Good Shepherd, 
clad in a tunic and often with a shepherd’s reed and staff, or 
carrying on His shoulders the lost sheep He has tracked and 
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found, or as a musician, seated upon a rock and, very like the 
pagan Orpheus, playing his flute while the sheep gather on the 
grass beneath. The death upon the cross is rarely depicted except 
in some symbolic form. The crucifixion, St. Paul had reminded 
them, was ‘‘a folly to the Gentiles,’’ and was made a subject of 
ridicule. One example of this was recovered in the excavated 
school of the Imperial pages on the Palatine, in a drawing which 
showed a man with the head of an ass and fastened to a cross: by 
his side was a Christian in prayer and underneath ran the phrase: 
‘‘Alexamenes worships his God.’’ The Christian artists who 
adorned the galleries of the catacombs wished to preserve their 
mysteries from such heathen ridicule. 

A third class of frescoes bears witness to the rites and sacra- 
ments of the early Church. Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage are 
all represented. The Eucharist, of course, has the principal place. 
Simple banquet scenes are common, but the banquet is that of 
heaven or of the Eucharist. Two men facing one another across 
a three-legged table with bread and fish upon it: or, as in the 
catacomb of Priscilla, a priest stretches out his hand over bread 
set on a table together with a large twin-handled chalice filled with 
wine, while six persons, one of them a woman, are seated at the 
board: or, finally, as in the crypt of Lucina, a fish is depicted on 
a green background, which carries on its back a basket filled with 
bread and a tumbler of red wine. The fish, we know, is the 
symbol of the Saviour: the picture—one of the earliest of its 
kind—can only mean that bread and wine are transformed into the 
body of the fish (that is Christ) which bears them. 

An amazing monument these catacombs are to the patience, 
the devotion and, indeed, the heroism of the early Christians. 
‘‘Unless the grain of wheat, falling into the earth, die . . .’-—one 
inevitably recalls Christ’s words. The seed sheltering within the 
earth or the leaven actively fermenting in the midst of the world... 
these are both true similes of the infant Church. 

J.M. 





NATURE NOTES. 
October Evening. 


IGNS of the ageing year had followed each other under clear, 

frosty skies. The landscape glowed ; the heads of the tall elms 
round the village churchyard grew yellow against the expanse of 
blue; late honeysuckle lingered on, dropping at a touch; black- 
thorns were laden with incredible numbers of sloes, covered with 
a delicate bloom, unwashed by rain. Hazels bowed under their 
nut-clusters; wild roses were brilliant with orange-crimson hips; 
hawthorns with deep red peggles; and more brilliant than any- 
thing, the dark boughs of yew, threaded with their red, red berries ; 
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spindle-berry, wayfaringtree, all with leaf or berry, made the 
autumn glorious: gold leaf and yellow leaf, gleaming beech and 
burning hornbeam, fiery maple and hawthorn, yellow as apples, 
empurpled dogwood and the frothy yellow loveliness of elms, tawny 
oak, burnished chestnut, grey awns of traveller’s joy—devil’s guts 
they are called in the country—while in the new furrows hung 
gossamer, radiant with dew that sparkled in the sunshine of the 
morning. 

There was a sense of ease and fulfilment about the evening as I 
stood under the trees by the little pool, watching the ember-red sun- 
set shoals fade away. Somehow the rich loaminess that impreg- 
nated the raw air seemed typical of all the autumn richness of' the 
fields—it was more than typical, it expressed autumn’s true spirit. 
It was akin to the acrid smell of horses, the warm smell of leather 
that had touched the air as the teams jingled and clumped down 
the lane an hour and more ago, the carters greeting me with their 
friendly burr, weary for home after ploughing over whale-backed 
fields, where they had seemed small, vignetted as they were, against 
the hazy autumn trees, and followed by a brief rising and falling 
of white wings and black, gull and rook. It was akin to the winy 
taint of fallen fruit rotting in the long grass of orchards, the sharp 
fragrance of apples numberless on storeroom shelves, waiting 
for the press and the dripping of rich juice into soda-scoured casks: 


. . Sweeten’d with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 


It was like the dusty scent of grain, of black oats lying in the 
granary in one vast mass, or the garnered fruit, plums with sweet 
globules congealed about wounds of ripeness, pears that hung bell- 
like but mute on sun-warmed walls, rich tawny honey stolen from 
the bees, rain-brought mushrooms, wayside fruit, the blackberry 
and sloe and small sour crab and sweet cobnut. It was like the 
pale golden wheat-shocks stacked ready for threshing, the sweet- 
scented meadow hay. 

To all this did the loamy smell seem akin. 

Once more had come the miracle of autumn ; once more the good 
earth had put forth her riches into the toiling hands of man. Those 
who sowed and reaped, and those who enjoyed the fruits of the har- 
vest took it for granted, an annual and prosaic fact; but to those 
who opened their eyes it was something infinitely more wonderful, 
more thrilling than any feat achieved by man. 

While I was there, enjoying this sense of peace and fulfilment, 
a ‘‘spring’’ of teal appeared across the fading sky, flying at that 
terrific speed which few other birds attain. They flew urgently, 
fleetingly, black—their colours lost but their swift shapes re-em- 
phasized against the sky. Pinion tilting against pinion, necks 
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astrain with the urgency of life, they rushed over the pines and 
holm oaks beyond the pool, a silhouette of wonder and dark beauty. 

Quick, never slackening, they swept past the pines and circled 
high over the pool. Then back again they swung and curved, 
round the dark trees, wheeling and tilting, vanished from sight 
awhile and returned. As doves exercise from a loft, they sped and 
swooped and swung back again urgently over the trees, as if timor- 
ous of what might lie waiting. An amazing show of wing-power ! 
The ecstasy of their flight stirred one’s heart. 

Then, just as they seemed about to flee elsewhere to spend the 
night, they turned again suddenly, into the wind, swooped and 
were lost in the sombre trees merging blackly together in one 
twilight mass, swept obliquely down and, a dozen yards behind 
me, alighted with a small ploughing of water in the gleaming pool. 

For a while there was silence. I waited, uncomfortably rigid in 
the cover of my tree. Presently, when they had settled down, the 
drakes of the small party started their conversational chuckle ; few 
ducks are more talkative than teal. I contrived to squirm round 
the trunk, but it was dark under the trees, and the gleaming waters, 
cut into intense blacks and whites, helped to conceal the birds. 
All I saw was a dim, shadowy view of them feeding in the mud 
at the edge of the pool, sifting it through their bills and finding 
food in their own way. 

Minutes passed. The autumn night drew down. I squatted 
there, expecting every moment to be discovered, but it was not I 
who disturbed the teal. From the moss-banked, time-obscured 
road that ran near the pool, came voices: men going to the village. 
Down this same dim road the triumphant legions of Suetonius 
Paulinus had tramped, shouting their marching songs in days long 
lost in the leaf-mould of the centuries. Out of Calleva Atrebatum 
they had marched down the Devil’s Highway into this straight 
road, moving north-west towards distant Mona, to quell the pagan 
Druids, ‘‘the long-trousered philosophers,’’ with their ancient 
groves of mystery, their sacrificial stones brown with old blood. 

A duck uttered the alarm, a short harsh quark. Up went the 
teal with a rapidity that well earns the name ‘‘spring’’ for their 
small flocks. I saw them pass blackly, briefly, through the trees. 
Then they were gone into the star-pointed night, swift for life, 
swift for the waiting gun. 

Cold, but warm with what I had seen and felt, I made my 
stumbling way back to the farm where I was staying, whose small 
yellow light had begun to glow, welcome and beckoning in the vast 


hedgerow of darkness. 
ALAN JENKINS. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BLACKFRIARS : May, 1940. St. Augustine on Peace and War, by 
Father Hugh Pope, O.P. [The first part of a timely study of 
Augustine’s pronouncements upon peace and war, which amply 
justify the Catholic’s attitude to-day. ] 

CaTHOLIC HERALD: May 17, 1940. The Climax of Nationalism, 
by Count Michael de la Bedoyere. [Has some valuable thoughts 
on the need of Christian resistance to the national heresy which 
puts State in place of God. | 

CivitTA CaTToLica: May 4, 1940. Patroni d'Italia, by F. Pelle- 
grino, S.J. [A pleasing appreciation of the two newly-declared 
Patrons of Italy, Saints Francis of Assisi and Catherine of 
Siena. | 

CLERGY Review: May, 1940. A Time for Action, by the Bishop 
of Lancaster. [A strong appeal, addressed primarily to the 
clergy, to use all present opportunities to encourage and 
strengthen Catholic practice and apostolic endeavour. | 

CoMMONWEAL : April 19 and 26, 1940. Europe and the Federal 
Idea, by Jacques Maritain. [An interesting discussion of the 
Federal Idea, as a solution of the European, and particularly 
the German, problem. | 

Etupes: April 20, 1940. La Situation Religieuse en Russie- 
Blanche et Ukraine Occidentales, by Philippe de Régis, S.J. [A 
well-documented study of the religious situation in White 
Russia and those parts of the Ukraine that are under Soviet 
control. ] 

HisBerT JourNAL: April, 1940. Right and Might: a Memo- 
randum for Moralists, by Professor John Laird. [Has certain 
sombre reflections upon the theme that Right is bound to prevail 
over Might which, for all their astringent quality, are worth 
considering. | 

Macyar Kutttra: May 5, 1940. Bangha Béla, S.J., by Dr. 
Jusztin Baranyai. [Contains a tribute of profound esteem to 
the memory of the late Father Béla Bangha, for many years an 
outstanding figure in Hungarian Catholic and national life. ] 

TaBLET: May 18, 1940. Centenary Number: May 16, 1840— 
May 18, 1940. [An excellent commemorative issue, with special 
articles on the Tablet’s history, its association with Cardinal 
Newman, and the century of change through which it has lived.] 

UnIvERSE: May 17, 1940. Huts Helping the War Effort, by 
various contributors. [A four-page supplement showing the 

need and value of the Catholic Huts for soldiers, for which the 
Cardinal made a recent broadcast appeal. | 

Younc CHRISTIAN WoRKER: May, 1940. The Workers’ Family. 

[Includes a short and most healthy statement of the essential 

position of the family in State and society. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—NEUTRAL WAR AIMS’* 


R. HOLLIS’S introduction to this series of nine essays, 

contributed by representative neutral writers, is wholly 
admirable. It is very much to the point, touches upon grave 
problems, and both issues and, to some extent, replies to a 
challenge. This challenge has to do with the formulation, on our 
part, of war aims, and of peace or war aims on the part of neutral 
peoples. Most neutrals would doubtless agree that a British and 
French hegemony is a far more decent and humane thing than 
any German hegemony could ever be: but, in spite of this, there 
still lurks a considerable suspicion of British policy and—even 
more obviously—a fear of unenlightened popular opinion in Eng- 
land as well as of the ‘‘great avalanche of the aroused British 
conscience.’’ We are certainly on the right side to-day, there is 
no question of that. ‘‘Christendom is in peril, and we are fighting 
for her defence’’ though, Mr. Hollis would add, ‘‘it is not we who 
have chosen the Christian cause: it is rather the cause which has 
chosen us.’’ Yet he can rightly remind us that ‘‘in the last two 
great European issues we were on the wrong side. We were 
against General Franco and we were for the Russian Alliance.’’ 
Indeed, it must be granted that there is no ready answer to the 
argument of the Marquis de Merry del Val: ‘‘We had our war. 
We fought for the most precious causes known to man, and for 
the survival of all civilization. . . That cause was widely mis- 
understood and wildly opposed in England, and by many it was 
opposed with a quite frank indifference to the welfare of the 
Spaniard.’’ 

The nine essays of this book make excellent and most interesting 
reading but it must be confessed that, though they do give us a 
real insight into neutral minds, they offer few constructive pro- 
posals. Mr. Herbert Agar, writing for the United States, notes 
that nine out of ten Americans appear to be in sympathy with the 
Allied cause, not so much that the average American considers 
the Allied cause to be just, but because he holds his language and 
civilization in common with England, and for the added reason that 
he detests Hitlerism. America would like to see Germany pre- 
served as a Great Power, ‘‘not atomized as an expiation for the 
sins of all mankind’’; would like to see also a freer flow of inter- 


1 Neutral War Aims. By Various Authors. With an Introduction by 
Christopher Hollis. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xviii, 174. 
Price, 7s. 6d. n. 1940. 
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national trade; would sympathize with an attempt to solve some 
of Central Europe’s problems by means of federation ; and, finally, 
would appreciate ‘‘a growth among the citizens of the Western 
world of a sense of discipline and sacrifice.’’ 

The contribution of the distinguished Swiss authority, Gonzague 
de Reynold, roundly assures us that ‘‘the overwhelming majority 
of Swiss opinion is at the moment and will remain, heart and soul, 
on the side of England and France,’’ and that ‘‘for the first time 
in the history of modern Switzerland, German, Italian and French 
Swiss find themselves in agreement in their sympathies.’’ Never- 
theless, he considers that the true policy for his country is one 
of neutrality : the reasons given are geographical, linguistic and 
economic. In thought, however, Swiss opinion is not neutral, ‘‘I 
would even say that Switzerland is not and cannot be neutral.’’ 
The Portuguese and Greek representatives, Senhor Marques and 
M. Michalopoulos, expose the problems and positions of their 
countries with marked lucidity: both are sympathetic, and the 
former reminds us of the importance attributed by Dr. Salazar to 
the British alliance. ‘‘For my part,’’ declared that eminent states- 
man, in May, 1939, ‘‘.. . and I know that I speak for my country— 
I hold it as important to observe faithfully the obligations of the 
alliance, as to prevent it (for the honour and interest of both 
parties) from ever being corrupted or debased.’’ 

M. Baikaloff explains the aims of the Soviet States with full 
reference to Communist documents. M. Viklund, a London cor- 
respondent of a Swedish newspaper, tells us of Sweden’s distrust 
of all Great Powers but adds that ‘“‘there is no doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of the Swedish people sympathize with the 
Western Powers and want victory for England and France’’: we 
hope that his verdict is correct, for the Swedish attitude during the 
Finnish War and the general tone of its Press sinee would not have 
led us so obviously to this conclusion. 

Finally, the two Latin contributions. The Marquis de Merry 
del Val, a great friend of this country, analyses the outlook of the 
average Spaniard. This he does charmingly, and the English 
reader might well linger by these pages in sympathy and with a 
readiness to utter his mea culpa. How stupidly was the Nationalist 
attitude misinterpreted during the Civil War! Was English be- 
haviour then worthy of ‘‘that Inglaterra, always to be valued as 
one whose friendship is worth war with all the world’’? But the 
average Spaniard balances sentiment and realism and, though 
profoundly disillusioned by the Soviet-Nazi Pact and German 
aggression, is sincerely neutral. The Italian essay comes from the 
pen of Signor Daniele Varé, author of ‘‘The Laughing Diplomat”’ 
and other books in English. Mr. Hollis, in his introduction, makes 
the excellent point that ‘‘a world that was dominated by Herr 
Hitler and M. Stalin would be a world that would have no place 
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for the culture of Signor Varé.’’ Signor Varé exposes Italy’s 
grievances and problems, some of which are genuine enough. 
‘‘That the keys of the Mediterranean, Suez and Gibraltar, should 
be in the hands of a non-Mediterranean power, whereas the 
Mediterranean is Italy’s only sea, did not matter as long as Italy’s 
relations with that power were still those of Lord Salisbury’s 
time.’’ We have always argued that Italy’s reasonable aspira- 
tions should gradually be fulfilled, and believed that this could be 
realized by mutual agreement. Signor Varé asserts, we think with 
some regret, that the Italian état d’4me towards England has not 
improved since the outbreak of the war. Must we not also allow, 
with at least equal regret, that the English état d’4me towards 
Italy has scarcely been bettered by the recent organized anti- 
Allied hooliganism in Rome and by the assistance given by a 
people of such Catholic traditions to Nazi aggression and 
barbarism. 

This book thoroughly merits reading and re-reading. What it 
says, is revealing and illuminating. It is fair comment to remark 
that no similar volume would have the slightest chance of being 


published inside Germany. 
J.M. 


2—A CAMBRIDGE CHRISTOLOGY * 


ROFESSOR BETHUNE-BAKER of Cambridge has found 

another follower in the fashion which he set of attempting to 
show that Nestorius did not adhere to the heresy which bears his 
name. In this latest study of the Nestorian controversy, Dr. R. V. 
Sellers divides his thesis into three parts, in which he successively 
outlines the Christological doctrine of the Alexandrine school, next 
that of the Antiochene, and then expounds his conclusion that, in 
spite of other differences, these two schools agreed on the doctrine 
of the one Person of the God-Man, and that the condemnation of 
Nestorius, by causing the break-up of the ancient school of Antioch, 
was one of the major tragedies of the early Church. 

The welcome which we accord to any opening-up of the treasures 
of patristic literature is enhanced in this case by the author’s 
avowed acceptance of the Council of Chalcedon’s definition of Faith 
concerning Christ’s personal unity in two natures. Unfortunately, 
this is too rare an attitude to Chalcedon among our separated 
brethren in England. It was the present Archbishop of York who 
once described that definition of Faith as a ‘‘confession of the 
bankruptcy of Greek Patristic Theology.’’ But a careful study of 
the book has left us disappointed, for we consider that its merits 


1 Two Ancient Christologies. By R. V. Sellers, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. 
Pp. xiv, 264. Price, 16s. 1940. 
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are strictly confined to its first part in which the doctrine of St. 
Athanasius and St. Cyril is considered, and the latter is shown to 
be free from the chief error which has at times been attributed to 
him, viz., monophysitism. It may reasonably be hoped that this 
part of the book will help to change the almost mythical estimate 
of Cyril, as a man and as a theologian, which has long been current 
in English literature. 

The treatment of Athanasius is not, however, entirely just. His 
forceful and unequivocal conduct at the Council of Alexandria, 
which was altogether in keeping with his writings on the subject 
there discussed, is questioned as to its sincerity. This is a grave 


mistake; and Dr. Sellers has no excuse for applying to an Athan-, 


asius canons of interpretation which might be suitable in regard to 
a Lambeth Conference. It seems to us that this mistake, and 
several others, are due to the author’s uncritical and unqualified 
classification of the two ‘‘schools’’; and thus we find him at un- 
necessary pains to absolve Athanasius—yet hesitantly—from the 
errors of his friend Apollinaris, with whom he is classed in the same 
**school’’; thus, also, do we find him identifying the comparatively 
small group, that circled round Nestorius, with the ‘‘ancient school 
of Antioch,’’ and wrongly concluding that their condemnation was 
the death-blow of that ancient school. It is not at all clear that by 
the condemnation of Nestorius anything of value in the Antiochene 
tradition was lost to the Church; on the contrary, anything that it 
had of value, in Christological thought, and still more in exegetical 
method, survived that condemnation and still survives. 

The author’s chief task is the defence of Nestorius, and in this 
we deem him to be unsuccessful. Students of the great controversy 
may sense the weakness of his defence from the fact that the Nes- 
torian description of the union of the Godhead with Christ’s 
humanity as ‘‘voluntary,’’ or ‘‘according to good pleasure,’’ is 
taken to mean free, wilful, or ‘‘because it depends on the will of 
the Logos,’’ ‘‘because it was the will of the Logos to condescend.”’ 
Such an interpretation is quite superficial, and is at variance with 
the fact that Nestorius would have had no occasion to insist on 
such an idea, which was not questioned by his opponents, as well 
as with the fact that ‘‘voluntary’’ was meant to denote the nature 
of the union itself, as opposed to the Cyrillian ‘‘hypostatic’’ or 
‘*natural,’’ and not the cause or prerequisite of the union. Similarly, 
the discussion of Nestorius’s assertion of one prosopon in Christ 
scarcely goes deeper than to produce a series of quotations in which 
that assertion is made; but there is nothing approaching a demon- 
stration that such a one prosopon meant for Nestorius a real 
physical person in the Christian sense. As a result, the case against 
Nestorius is as strong as ever, e.g., from the fact that he considered 
the two prosopa, proper to the divinity and the humanity, to per- 
sist in the union, and that his writings contain much that seems 
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to necessitate an interpretation of him which leaves him in conflict 
with the doctrine of the Alexandrines and of the Church. One 
Nestorian passage of this kind is quoted by Dr. Sellers (p. 134), 
and he rightly. attributes great importance to it ; but we are at a loss 
to explain his unawareness that it bears directly against his own 
interpretation of Nestorius, and so against the thesis of his book. 
The work is rich in citations from, and references to, patristic 
and historical works, but there is no evidence of a due acquaintance 
with Catholic discussions of the Nestorian question. The lack of 
this is felt both in the interpretative portion of Dr. Sellers’s work 
and in the part that deals with the history of Ephesus. On the 
other hand, there is a wholesale dependence upon the embittered 
posthumous work of Nestorius, known as the ‘‘Book of Hera- 
cleides,’’ which, from the very circumstances of its composition, 
calls for cautious treatment. One passage in particular from the 
‘‘Heracleides’’ deserves some comment, for it recurs there again 
and again, and is about as often referred to and accepted by Dr. 
Sellers. Nestorius is trying to show that he does not differ from 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who was quoted against him at Ephesus, 
and he gives, as the words of Gregory, the following: ‘‘He who 
had a beginning and grew and was perfected is not God, though 
He is so called on account of the manifestation that took place 
gradually.’’ And with this Nestorius declares himself in agree- 
ment. We must conclude that in accepting this statement Dr. 
Sellers has not given much thought to its meaning. But due ac- 
quaintance with the work of Gregory which is in question, the cele- 
brated Epistle ‘‘ad Cledonium,’’ should have caused him to be 
startled at seeing such a piece of nonsense attributed to that docu- 
ment. The words as Nestorius gives them are nothing better than 
a travesty of the words and meaning of Gregory, approved at 


Ephesus. aie 


3—RELIGION AND SCIENCE * 


S Mr. Monro points out in this book, ‘‘a lecture on science 

and religion is given somewhere once a week all the year 
round.’’ Yet comparatively little has been written on the subject 
by Catholics, and still less by those with the necessary technical 
competence in both spheres. The present volume is a collection of 
papers by expert Catholic scientists and theologians, which were 
originally read at the Cambridge Summer School last year. They 
deal with all the more important questions in which science and 
the Catholic Faith impinge on one another. In view of the large 
1 Religion and Science: Cambridge Summer School Lectures, 1939. Edited 


by C. Lattey, S.J. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. vii, 229. Price, 
7s. 6d. n. 1940. 
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amount of nonsense which has been written about the opposition 
of science and religion, it may surprise some readers to find out 
how few are the questions in which there exists even the possibility 
of conflict between the two. The only one at present, in which the 
reconciliation of Catholic dogma and scientific evidence provides 
any appreciable difficulty, is concerned with the ancestry of Man. 
This problem is fully and frankly discussed by Father Johnson, 
together with the possible solutions. However, the scientific evi- 
dence is still so fragmentary and uncertain that we can hardly hope 
for any final solution as yet. A similar difficulty used to exist with 
regard to the primitive religion of mankind, which, according to 
Catholic teaching, must have been monotheistic. Anthropologists 
believed at one time that the evidence pointed to animism as being 
primitive, and monotheism as a much later product. But Father 
Schmidt’s researches, which are here expounded by Father Han- 
nan, have now provided strong evidence in favour of the Catholic 
view. Father Hannan might have pointed out, incidentally, that 
recent archeological research, especially on the early Sumerian 
civilization, provides further support for the same view. 

Dr. Cardwell discusses a set of problems which cause, perhaps, 
more difficulty to the modern mind than any others, viz., those in 
which Catholic moral teaching appears to conflict with the physical 
well-being of the individual, or of society in general. Such are, for 
example, the prohibition of therapeutical abortion, contraception, 
and the sterilization of the unfit. The author shows that modern 
medical research is tending more and more to justify the Catholic 
position, but we think that she weakens a good case by over- 
statement, and by minimizing the real difficulties that still exist. 

Professor Whittaker, in an essay on the Physical Universe, pro- 
vides a useful corrective to the sensational, and sometimes patently 
irrational, presentations of modern physical theory adopted by cer- 
tain popular scientists, which have probably done considerable 
harm by shaking men’s confidence in the validity of reason. At 
the same time, he emphasizes the revolutionary change in outlook 
which has led the modern physicist to give up the attempt to dis- 
cover what things are in themselves, and to content himself with 
describing how they behave—a change which is much more im- 
portant than might appear at first sight. 

Father Leycester King explains how experimental and abnormal 
psychology can increase our knowledge of the mind, and assist 
people to live normal and well-balanced lives. Dr. Strauss shows 
that psycho-therapy, in spite of philosophical aberrations which 
have brought it—not surprisingly—into disrepute among Catho- 
lics, can be of real value in restoring harmony to disordered minds. 
Miss Clifford sketches briefly the present position of Vitalism in 
Biology. Father Manson gives a philosophical analysis of miracles, 
while Father Lattey discusses the evidence for their actual oc- 
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currence, with particular reference to the New Testament and to 
Lourdes. The general relation between religion and science is 
discussed by Father Sherlock and Mr. Monro, the former speak- 
ing from the historical, the latter from the philosophical point of 
view. Finally, Dr. Arendzen concludes the series of papers with 
an explanation of the pronouncements made by the Biblical Com- 
mission with reference to Scriptural interpretation, particularly in 
the case of Genesis. 

Many readers, we think, would have welcomed a more detailed 
account of the origin and history of the earth before Man made his 
appearance upon it—a subject which is treated here only incident- 
ally. Apart from this one lacuna, the whole field is adequately 
covered. The volume should be of great service in removing 
prejudices and misunderstandings which too often prevent 
scientists from appreciating the Catholic position, and make Catho- 
lics disinclined to integrate scientific knowledge into the framework 


of their Faith. 
J. L. RUSSELL. 


4—REWRITING MEXICAN HISTORY * 


NGLAND is not the only country that has suffered from 

history written to a brief. It is not many months since Lon- 
don saw a Hollywood version of the life of the Mexican revolu- 
tionary, Benito Judrez. This film, whilst purporting to be 
historical, was a thorough-going perversion of the truth. In a 
way it was typical of so much biased ‘‘history’’ of Mexico: the 
rebel that truckles to Uncle Sam is made the defender of his 
country’s interests! In recent years there has been a steady 
reaction against this false history, and quite a number of sound 
Catholic studies have been published: published, but not always 
sold. For it is possible to boycott even a book. That was the 
fate of the second volume (the first published) of Dr. Banegas 
Galvan’s Historia de Mexico, which appeared in 1923. It is still 
on sale. The author hoped to publish the volume in 1921, for the 
centenary of the Proclamation of Independence made by Iturbide, 
with whom the whole volume is concerned; but its publication 


was delayed. It appeared at a time unfavourable to the publica- 


tion of serious books of any kind, but especially of Catholic 
histories : Obregén was in the presidential chair and Calles lurking 
behind it. 

This second volume covers a very short period : from Iturbide’s 
entry into Mexico City in September, 1821, till his execution on 
July 15, 1824. It is the first volume that will naturally be of 

1 Historia de Mexico. Por el Excmo. y Rvmo. Sr. Dr. D. Francisco Banegas 
Galvan, Obispo de Querétaro. Libro I. ‘‘Buena Prensa,’’ Donceles gga, 
Apartado 2181, Mexico, D.F. Pp. 514. 1938; Libro II. Morelia. Pp. 656. 


1923.. Both volumes are obtainable from ‘‘Buena Prensa,” each volume cost- 
ing, unbound, $5.00 Mex. or $1.38 Amer. 
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greater interest to non-Mexican readers ; for it begins with a long 
summary (pp. 1—151) of the conditions that prevailed in ‘‘New 
Spain.’’ It treats of the work of Spain for the Indians, the form 
of government in ‘‘New Spain,’’ the hacienda, the army, com- 
merce, agriculture, mining, and, in greater detail, education and 
the Church. The rest of the volume is devoted to the movement 
for independence till the time of Iturbide’s entry into the capital. 
Thus, it deals in extenso with the movement that was begun by 
Miguel Hidalgo, the campaigns of Morelos, the decline of the In- 
surrection (1816—1821), and, finally, the rise of Iturbide and his 
Proclamation of Independence. 

Both volumes are well documented, and they represent many 
years of tireless research and study. It would be little short of 
impertinence to attempt to pass a hasty judgment on Dr. Galvan’s 
work. Fortunately, Father Mariano Cuevas, the Mexican his- 
torian who is, perhaps, the best qualified to judge such a work, 
has already reviewed it, and it will be enough to repeat his general 
criticism. Whilst there are a number of points which Father 
Cuevas regards as still unsettled, yet ‘‘in this History we find the 
most complete and the most sensible treatment of the subject that 
has yet been published.’’ * 

Both volumes are printed in large, clear type on good paper, 
and volume I is illustrated, chiefly with reproductions of important 
documents. 

It may not be out of place to remark here that a good summary 
of Mexico’s history is badly needed in English. It can now scarcely 
be said that reliable histories in Spanish are wanting. Besides 
this work by Dr. Galvan, there is Father Cuevas’s monumental 
Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico, the Apuntamientos de Historia 
Eclesidstica Mejicana of Father Jestis Garcia Gutiérrez, Felix 
Navarrete’s books on the persecution of the Church, Planchet’s 
exposure of the Judrez myth, and soon. But what is really wanted 
is not so much a record of the facts of Mexican history, but rather 
a philosophy of that history. For there is perhaps no other Catho- 
lic country that has a history so crowded with lessons: the mistakes 
that may be made in the conversion of barbarian peoples, the sub- 
versive influence of secret societies, the clash of different cultures, 
the technique of persecution, the relations of Church and State 
under various forms of Government, and so forth. Moreover, the 
inner problem of Mexican history is not only unknown to almost 
all Englishmen: it is at times grievously misunderstood. When 
Catholic newspapers can speak of ‘‘Mexican Catholics waking up”’ 
we feel that they are themselves in need of the process. A good 
critical and philosophical English summary of Mexican history 
would at least deprive Englishmen of their only excuse for an un- 
intelligent outlook on Mexico. 

.P. 
1 Christus, November, 1938, p. 1064. ; 
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O every man his own anthology, though presumably there are 

few men really qualified to make such a selection. But, as 
anthologies go, high praise must be accorded to Word from Eng- 
land, a collection of prose and verse, compiled by that remarkable 
soldier, Lieutenant-General Sir Tom Bridges. He is supported in 
a foreword by Ian Hay, and in an epilogue by Shane Leslie. The 
latter is occasioned by the sad fact that, between the printing and 
the ‘publication of this book, its compiler died: this naturally lends 
the book an added poignancy. Fresh and healthy and delightful 
this selection most certainly is. The sub-titles are excellent ; they 
are just what is wanted to recall to the active soldier the true atmos- 
phere of the land for which he is on service. ‘‘Living in the 
Country,’’ ‘‘Music and Mystery,’’ ‘‘. .. And then the Lover,’’ ‘‘A 
Time to Play,’’ ‘‘Courage and Endeavour’’—here is a handful of 
them. The brightest, most lyrical and spontaneous expressions of 
the English spirit are drawn from copiously. There is no touch 
of jingoism but only a quiet appreciation of things English, a 
reverence for England’s natural and human heritage, the memory 
of apple-blossom against a thatched roof, of a wood-browned pool, 
of the light scurry of waves at full tide. Sir Tom Bridges tells us 
that he adopted the simple principle (the only principle for any 
anthologist) ‘‘of selecting poems and passages which appealed to 
me personally, in boyhood and manhood, or from which through 
long years, whether in peace time or on the tented field, I derived 
solace and inspiration. For, in the words of Sydney Herbert, ‘I 
never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas that I found not 
my heart moved more than with a trumpet.’ ’’ His selection should 
hearten and console soldier and civilian alike. In the final section, 
‘*‘Journey’s End,’’ one would have wished, however, for something 
less vague, more vigorous, and more definitely Christian. 

Canon Redlich’s anthology is more serious and, at times, dis- 
tinctly heavier in character. It is arranged in fifty-two short sec- 
tions, one for each week, and meant to correspond as far as pos- 
sible with the seasons of the ecclesiastical year. There are read- 
ings from the Scriptures (the Douay Version is used as well as the 
Authorized and Revised Versions and Tyndale’s translation), from 
various religious writers and poets. As a devotional book, it might 
be of considerable value even if a Catholic would find its tone 
strongly, though not aggressively, Protestant. Its religion is a 
trifle vague, definitely personal, with scarcely a hint of corporate 
worship or of a Church. However, there are some admirable pas- 
sages in the book, and saints like Augustine, Bernard, Chrysostom 


1 (1) Word from England. By Lieut.-General Sir Tom Bridges. London: 
English Universities Press, Ltd. Pp. xxii, 248. Price, 6s. n. (2) The Chris- 
tian Heritage. Edited by Canon B. Redlich. London: Methuen. Pp. xxiv, 
287. Price, 6s. n. 1940. 
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and even Ignatius, are quoted along with Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Deans Inge and Selwyn, and an occasional modern such as 
Rupert Brooke and Stephen Spender. There is one beautiful ex- 
tract from the First Ennead of Plotinus: but why give us the old 
translation of Thomas Taylor instead of the new and lovely ver- 


sion of Stephen Mackenna? “es 
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ce ET the friends of Mrs. Fitzherbert observe strict silence,’’ 

thundered The Times on the day before her funeral, April 5, 
1837, and the injunction has met with a large measure of obedience 
for a century. Last year Mr. Shane Leslie broke silence so suc- 
cessfully with his volume on Mrs. Fitzherbert’s life that a second 
volume, containing many of her letters along with other more 
formal documents, will be welcomed by all who are interested in 
the Regency scene. It is to be noticed that the character of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert emerges more clearly, with its blending of kindly 
good-nature with shrewdness, from these letters than it did from 
the pages of the Life which had perforce to give much attention 
to various special problems. 

These problems may be reduced to three. Was she really 
married to George, Prince of Wales? Were there children of the 
marriage? What opinion did Pope Pius VII give, when con- 
sulted in July, 1800? Mr. Leslie has already shown with abundant 
evidence that the marriage really took place, and now in this 
volume he brings more evidence to prove that Marianne Smythe, 
who was born on March 12th in a year between 1805 and 1809, 
was the child of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince. On the third 
problem he has actually little to say in the new book. He does 
quote the letter of Charles Bodenham, written in 1854, which re- 
called a conversation with Lord Stourton, at some date prior to 
1846, concerning this appeal to Rome in 1800. The time interval 
is sufficient to warrant some caution in accepting Bodenham’s 
statement as fully reliable. Bodenham wrote: ‘‘I answered .. . 
that I had ascertained beyond a doubt when I was in Rome, that 
she had sent a very confidential friend to the Pope to request to 
know from him whether in those circumstances she was to con- 
sider the Prince her husband: and that the answer was in the 
affirmative but that, as a Catholic, she had not received the Grace 
of the Sacrament, there having been no sacrament at all.’’ 

If this recollection could be trusted, it would provide us with a 
remarkably valuable piece of theology. For a long time before 
1800, Catholic theological opinion was hardening in the sense that 
no separation could be recognized between contract and sacrament 
in a valid marriage between baptized persons. By the time of 


1 The Letters of Mrs. Fitcherbert. Edited by Shane Leslie. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxxii, 342. Price, 15s. n. 1940. 
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Pius IX this doctrine became explicit, but it can be discovered 
already in the reply of Pius VI in 1788 to the Bishop of Mottola 
(Denzinger, 1500, a.). Consequently, it would seem extremely un- 
likely that Pius VII, when consulted by Mrs. Fitzherbert, would 
have told her that her marriage with a baptized heretic was valid 
as a contract, but was no sacrament. He would have been correct 
in pointing out that she did not receive the grace of the sacrament 
since she had entered upon the marriage without dispensation. 
There is, however, a world of difference between the non-existence 
of a sacrament and its unworthy reception. 

It cannot be said that the marriage case of the Duke of Sussex 
and Lady Augusta Stuart, to which Mr. Leslie devotes a chapter, 
is a real parallel or that Cardinal Acton’s reply to Wiseman on 
that subject throws much light on the canonical problems of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. That marriage had taken place in Rome where the 
Tridentine legislation on clandestine marriages had certainly been 
promulgated (as it had not in London), and this fact makes the 
two cases quite different. Neither can it be claimed that Cardinal 
Acton ‘‘delivered a private but canonical verdict.’’ He com- 
mences his letter by saying that ‘‘my humble opinion could no 
longer be expressed with any practical utility as regards the case 
in question,’’ and then, in order not to disappoint Wiseman, he 
proceeds to give a display of canonical shadow-boxing, more skil- 
ful than to the point. 

Perusal of other papal documents on mixed marriages shows 
that in those times the Catholic party was expected to attempt the 
conversion of the non-Catholic partner, as well as to secure the 
Catholic education of the children. It is clear that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
carried out this latter undertaking by sending Marianne to the 
Blue Nuns at Paris. Can it be that it was the more difficult task 
of George’s conversion from which she drew back and sought to 
be excused by sending her private messenger to the Pope in 1800, 
at a time when she had already returned to her husband? The 
problems of the historian of Mrs. Fitzherbert require the divinatory 
powers of a Father Brown rather than the sagacity of a Monsieur 
Poirot. It is Mr. Leslie’s great merit that he presents all possible 
clues, though in a final solution some of these might have to be 


eliminated. 
J-H.c. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 








SHORT NOTICES 


DOcTRINAL. 


ARTS IV and V of Father F. H. Drinkwater’s Catechism 
Stories (B.O. & W. : 2s. 6d. each) have recently appeared, and 


with the fifth volume the series is complete. They are modestly - 


described as ‘‘A Teachers’ Aid-book,’’ and contain a whole host 
of stories and incidents that will illustrate the various questions 
and doctrines of the Catechism. The stories are drawn from the 
most diverse sources: the Gospels, saints’ lives, history, the Great 
War and the daily newspaper. Teachers will find them a boon. 

Father S. Gonzalez, S.J., has published a doctoral thesis under 
the title La Formula Mia Ousia Treis Upostaseis en San Gregorio 
de Nisa. Professional theologians, for whom the book is intended, 
will find the chief heads of the Trinitarian theology amply dis- 
cussed, and a scholarly exposition of the thesis that numerical 
identity of substance in the Trinity is the genuine doctrine of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

Canon Law. 


The Constitution ‘‘Deus Scientiarum Dominus’’ of Pius XI, 
which reformed ecclesiastical studies, prescribed for the Faculty 
of Canon Law a special course in the history of that subject. Father 
Ivo A. Zeiger is Professor of the History of Canon Law in the 
Gregorian University. In his Historia Juris Camnonici, Vol. | 
(Pont. Univ. Greg.: 18.00 1.) he has produced a most useful and 
compendious manual, compiled precisely for the students of this 
faculty. After a full general bibliography, he runs succinctly and 
clearly through the history of the various Fontes, from apostolic 
times down to the present Code of Canon Law. The purpose and 
small compass of the work render it necessarily somewhat 
schematic. But the special bibliographies for the several sections, 
the general erudition displayed so attractively and compellingly to 
the eye through the book’s handsome presentation, make it of 
exceptional use for the student who is exploring for the first time 
the little-known world of ecclesiastical legal history. Written, as 
it is, for men specializing in Canon Law, its market will inevitably 
be limited. Yet it would be definitely valuable for all students of 
history. 

Canon Van Hove, the Louvain Professor, has now issued the 
last of his commentaries on the first book of the Code of Canon 
Law, viz., De Privilegiis, De Dispensationibus (Dessain, Malines: 
75-00 fr. belg.): this gives us Vol. V in the series. The book 
contains a thoroughly scientific discussion of the historical, dog- 
matic and canonical questions that concern Privileges and Dispen- 
sations, and their place in the Church’s law. As the author notes 
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in his preface, commentators are inclined to deal far too briefly 
with these Institutions of Canon Law. They would, however, 
repay a closer and more exact study. For the Church, in urging 
her legislation, keeps always before her mind the words of the 
Council of Trent (sess. xiii, de ref., c. 1): ‘‘Plus (agit) benevo- 
lentia quam austeritas . . . plus caritas quam potestas’’; and ac- 
cordingly her legislation leaves a generous place for privileges and 
dispensations. Canon Van Hove has treated them with the full- 
ness and competence that we have come to expect from him. As- 
suming (correctly) the notion of privilege to be inconsistent in 
the Code, he carefully explains the different rules for the various 
kinds of privilege. His account of faculties and their interpreta- 
tion will give much practical help in a matter often fraught with 
difficulty. Two-thirds of the volume deal with privileges, their 
definition, their different kinds, their acquisition, interpretation and 
use: the remaining third treats of dispensations, and contains a 
good review of the complicated history concerning the author of 
dispensations. This fifth volume is, indeed, a most useful one 
and a fitting crown to an important work. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

In 1938 the Sacred Penitentiary revised the list of indulgences 
which are available for the use of the faithful. This authentic col- 
lection, which was drawn up on the initiative of Pius XI, replaces 
and abrogates all previous summaries. Changes have been made 
in the conditions required for the gaining of indulgences. Some 
prayers are no longer indulgenced, but, to compensate for this loss, 
others have been added to the list, and these are derived chiefly 
from liturgical sources. In his Indulgences a I’ Usage de tous les 
Fidéles (Téqui: 15.00 fr.), Dom Gaston Demaret gives a clear ex- 
position of the doctrine of Indulgences, and adds an excellent selec- 
tion of those indulgences which could be gained by the ordinary 
Catholic during the day. For the benefit of those who like to have 
all their prayers in one book, he includes in a third section the 
usual contents of a simple prayer book. 


ASCETICAL. 


Those who desire a simple account of the nature of the religious 
life could not do better than read L’Idée de la Vie Religieuse, 
by Pére Benoit Lavaud, O.P. (Desclée de Brouwer: 12.00 fr.). 
Naturally, it does not claim to give an exhaustive explanation of 
religious life. As its author says, this has been done already by 
Alvarez de Paz, Suarez and others. He aims simply at showing 
how life in religion provides an ideal atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of the love of God. This point is well brought out. There 
is a good chapter at the end of the book, which should help parents 
to understand the aspirations of children when they wish to leave 
home and give their lives to God. In addition, the book contains 
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much sound advice for religious themselves to enable them to live 
up to the obligations which they have freely undertaken. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Mr. Peter Anson’s account of the Benedictines of Caldey (B.O. 
& W.: 7s. 6d. n.) is so interesting that it holds the attention like 
a novel: the present reviewer has just read it, from cover to cover, 
at a sitting. Its secret lies doubtléss in the author’s sympathetic 
insight into the aspirations and ideals of Aelred Carlyle, during 
the long years when he was still an Anglican, and into the doubts 
and anguish that necessarily were a prelude to conversion, for he 
himself shared in all that as a monk of Anglican Caldey. There is 
just sufficient quotation from letters to give convincing support to 
the narrative, just enough detail of the movement to give it life, 
just the right hint of controversy to fill in the background of Cal- 
dey’s Anglican period: the balance is admirable and the resulting 
picture thoroughly good, not too sketchy and not overcrowded. 
But there is surprisingly little of the author in it—of the author, 
that is, in the first person—considering that he was an active par- 
ticipator in the events that he describes. One had expected more, 
and would be disappointed not to find more, if it were not realized 
that much autobiography is disguised and written impersonally. 
Friends of Prinknash in particular will welcome this book, but all, 
whether they have previous knowledge of Caldey and its history 
or not, will find it most interesting and eminently readable. Its 
publication now is very timely when the monks of Prinknash are 
beginning to put into effect schemes that Abbot Aelred planned for 
Caldey and was never destined to fulfil. 

Moscow, the intellectual and national centre of Russia, was the 
focal point towards which the rays of Russia’s mental and spiri- 
tual life converged, and whence they spread out again to be diffused 
through the Tsar’s immense domains. The title ‘‘city of 400 
churches’’ is enough in itself to show the place occupied by re- 
ligion in the lives of the people of every kind and class. In Holy 
Moscow (S.P.C.K.: 4s. 6d. n.), Dr. Nicholas Arseniev illustrates 
the influence of religion by liturgical extracts, and here it must be 
noted that Liturgy enjoyed an importance in the spiritual forma- 
tion of the Orthodox which cannot easily be appreciated in the 
West. Sketches of family life, of intellectual circles, memoirs of 
great thinkers and writers, with a brief account of Russia’s many 
mystics and their influence upon some of Moscow’s greatest sons, 
fill in little by little the complete picture of the position and life, 
during the nineteenth century, of Russia’s ancient capital. All 
this is now, alas! changed. Religious life—at least in external 
manifestation—is suppressed: churches are demolished or 
alienated : religious leaders imprisoned or martyred. And because, 
no matter what the future may hold in store, Moscow can never 
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be the same again, this attempt to record its history and to per- 
petuate its memory is all the more valuable. 

I read—or, to be precise, re-read—G. K. Chesterton’s The End 
of the Armistice (Sheed & Ward: 6s. n.) on the day previous to 
the German invasion of Holland and Belgium. The book contains 
a series of G.K.C.’s articles on Germany, both before and after the 
appearance of the Nazis. The articles are uneven in length, pos- 
sibly also in quality, but, taken together, they argue and justify 
a thesis which the German behaviour of the past few years is forc- 
ing the world to accept as the only valid explanation of the German 
problem. ‘‘As a man may say, as a scientific fact, that there is in 
Northern China a well of petroleum, we said that there is in 
Northern Europe a fountain of poison. It is a fact; and it con- 
tinues to flow.’’ It is wrong to call it Germany: it is Prussia, it is 
Pride. ‘‘It is an ideal outside the European ideal; outside what 
most of us would call the normal human ideal.’’ ‘‘Something un- 
baptized and barbaric does remain among the nations; as it would 
say, unconquered; as we should say, unconverted; and, anyhow, 
entirely unrepentant.’? With rare insight Chesterton sees that 
modern history, in its revolutionary sense, began with a strange 
and evil friendship between the cynical Voltaire and the atheistic 
bully, Frederick, curiously styled the Great. From Voltaire, the 
Latins were to learn a raging scepticism. From Frederick, the 
Teutons were to learn a raging pride. And let it be noted ‘‘that 
neither of them cared very much about their own countries or tradi- 
tions. Frederick was a German who refused even to learn German. 
Voltaire was a Frenchman who wrote a foul lampoon about Joan 
of Arc.’’ He reminds Englishmen—and they needed the reminder 
—that ‘‘a small, nearly savage State far in the north-east, named 
Prussia, went Protestant, and started picking and stealing and 
stretching its power against Austria, and to the general disgust 
of Germany. It produced able adventurers of the predatory Prus- 
sian sort, and finally one—Bismarck—who suddenly made war on 
Austria, and then France, and in the sensational moment of suc- 
cess, bullied or persuaded his German allies in the north to consent 
to his own petty Prussian prince being called ‘the Kaiser’ and his 
particular bunch of partisans being called ‘The German Empire.’ 
Nobody had dreamed of such a thing before; and nothing of the 
sort ever happened till a lifetime ago. It was as if a successful 
rebellion of Boers, Afrikanders and Outlanders had called itself 
‘The British Empire.’ That is the real and recent history of the 
word ‘Germany.’ ’’ The Nazi doctrines of blood and race are 
shown to be merely tribal notions, and to threaten a graver danger 
to civilization than any nationalism. Of Poland, Chesterton speaks 
admirably as ‘‘the Catholic culture thrust like a sort of long sword- 
blade between the Byzantine tradition of Muscovy and the 
materialism of Prussia.’’ He has excellent things to say on 
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pacifism and the base manner in which post-War writers have 
been suffered to depreciate and deride the sacrifices of that War’s 
soldiers. ‘‘In the general break-up of the brain, which seems to 
be following on the break-up of the creed of Christendom, there 
has arisen out of the deeps some diseased and half-witted fallacy ; 
according to which the horror of the suffering contradicts the 
heroism of the sufferers.’’ To read these Chesterton papers is 
once again a tonic, a healthy experience, for they have a fund of 
historical thought and sound Christian outlook. With the most 
ardent pacifist he will go a long way. ‘‘War,’’ he concludes, ‘‘is, 
in the main, a dirty, mean, inglorious business, but it is not the 
direst calamity that can befall a people. There is one worse state, 
at least: the state of slavery.’’ 

A short foreword by Cardinal Hinsley introduces G. M. Godden’s 
Poland (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d. n.). The volume modestly asserts 
that it is ‘‘little more than an interim account of conditions exist- 
ing in Poland to-day, under Nazi and Soviet rule,’’ and adds that 
this account is ‘‘set in the necessary perspective of the past 
thousand years of Polish national life.’’ A brief survey of Polish 
history is followed by detailed information, drawn from reliable 
sources, of the suffering, misery and torture, inflicted by two sets 
of barbarians upon a gallant and noble people. Preoccupied 
though we must be by events in Western Europe, let us never 
forget what Poland is enduring in the cause that we have in 
common with her. Miss Godden’s conscientious and useful book 
will serve as the reminder that we need. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


In THE Montu for November, 1939, we reviewed the English 
edition of Saint Vincent Ferrer (Flammarion: 20.00 fr.), by Henri 
Ghéon, and had no difficulty in recommending it as a ‘‘dramatic 
account of a dramatic life.’’ In spite, however, of Mr. Sheed’s 
admirable translation, there are sure to be some who would prefer 
to have Ghéon speak to them in his own language. They can then 
look forward to enjoying the dynamic qualities both of saint and 
author. Flammarion have now sent us the French original. 

Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes has combined the technique of 
reporter and novelist in her life of St. Bernadette Soubirous, which 
she has published under the title of The Sublime Shepherdess (B.O. 
& W.: 7s. 6d. n.). She is at her best in dialogue and vivid nar- 
rative. In her choice of material she has not attempted to give an 
exhaustive chronological account of the Saint’s experiences but 
has aimed rather at noting her outstanding characteristics at each 
period of her life. The result is full of interest, and is sure to 
hold the attention of many who have normally little taste for 
hagiography. The story of the apparitions and the exhumations 
is particularly good. According to Pius X, St. Bernadette “‘brought 
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the world into the closest possible touch with the mystery of Christ 
the Saviour.’’ The authoress’s exposition of the virtues, which 
helped to bring this about, is strikingly unconventional: among 
these, the first place is accorded to self-respect. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The problem which Dr. John T. McMahon sets himself in Build- 
ing Character from Within (Coldwell: 8s. 9d.) is that of training 
boys and girls to have a personal religion, a religion which has 
entered into their minds and hearts, has helped to fashion their 
characters so that, when schooldays are over, it will remain fast, 
and not be overwhelmed by the force of the new circumstances that 
life presents. The book is addressed to teachers, in particular to 
those engaged in religious instruction, and suggests a variety of 
means for stimulating in a child high ideals, founded upon the 
example of our Lord, and methods for putting these ideals into 
practice. Prayer, self-discipline, self-knowledge and practical 
efforts to overcome defects, all find their place for treatment, and 
through these, also, that personal relation with Christ which is an 
essential if a man’s religion is to be truly his own and not simply 
an almost unconscious habit that is so liable to fail when seriously 
challenged. Such a challenge comes all too frequently in the im- 
mediate post-school years. Consequently the latter portion of the 
book is concerned with ways of solving the ‘‘Problem of Leisure,’’ 
in finding hobbies and interests which, when introduced during the 
last school years, should give boys and girls something that will 
interest, benefit and entertain, and keep them from just floating 
with the current and having no alternative to work than frivolous 
and often dangerous amusement. The book presupposes that 
teachers are as keen to mould characters as they are to develop 
intellects. For whole-hearted teachers Father McMahon gives such 
a wealth of schemes and suggestions that everybody can discover 
among them something that suits his own style and character, 
and that he will feel he can apply with enthusiasm and success. 


LITERARY. 


It must be a rare honour for a French-Canadian book on a re- 
ligious theme to be crowned by the French Academy. And yet this 
is the honour conferred upon Le Renouveau Marial dans la Littéra- 
ture Francaise depuis Chateaubriand jusqu’a nos Jours (Editions 
Spes, Paris: 18.00 fr.), by Sceur Paul-Emile, of the Ottawa Grey 
Sisters of the Cross. Naturally, this is a high tribute to the book’s 
literary qualities, and it is almost superfluous to add our own. In 
a short introduction it is noted that medieval France was intensely 
devoted to our Lady (the French cathedrals are charmingly termed 
“‘une mariologie en pierre’’), that the subsequent decay of this 
devotion was due to Protestant and Jansenist influence and, finally, 
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that it has been strongly revived during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The authoress traces the Marian motif 
through the prose writings of Chateaubriand and Louis Veuillot 
and through the verse of Romantics such as Charles Nodier, Victor 
Hugo and Turquéty, a Parnassian like Leconte de Lisle, and 
Symbolists of the type of Germain Nouveau and Paul Verlaine. 
The twentieth-century poets offer her an even more generous field, 
and there are special chapters on the Marian devotion of Claudel, 
Francis Jammes, Henri Ghéon and Charles Péguy. The whole 
work bears evidence of a detailed and appreciative knowledge of 
French literature, is admirably composed, and is penetrated 
through and through with love for the Madonna. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. C. J. Seymour is a convert to belief in the reality of ‘‘spirit- 
communications,’’ and in This Spiritualism (Longmans: §5s. n.) he 
tells the story of his conversion and outlines a sort of apologia for 
his new-found faith. He is a sincere and apparently intelligent 
observer, and the account he gives of his experiences at séances 
is sufficiently striking. It is, in fact, almost too straightforward 
to be entirely plausible. Still, no reader of THE MonrTH is likely to 
be unaware that the late Father Thurston always insisted that 
there are phenomena of this nature that cannot be explained away 
in terms of mere trickery or even telepathy, and Mr. Seymour’s 
experiences have at least had the good result of strengthening his 
conviction of the survival of man. But the impression one gets 
from the book is that ‘‘spiritualism’’ is no more than a refined, 
Lucretian materialism, and the experiences he relates and his own 
deductions from them show no appreciation whatsoever of an 
order of reality, essentially transcending all conscious human 
experience. The quality of Mr. Seymour’s Christianity may be 
judged from this passage: ‘‘How this came about, that such as 
Christ evinced spiritual maturity from the beginning of their 
earthly lives, may be because in previous incarnations they, too, 
had fought and at last subdued the flesh.’’ No one, then, except 
the professional student of psychic phenomena, will find anything 
in the book to make a reading of it worth while. 


REPRINTS. 


All who know and, knowing, must appreciate the work of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, should have read or ought now 
to read the biography of the remarkable woman who was its foun- 
dress. Longmans have reissued The Life of Cornelia Connelly in 
a cheaper edition at five shillings. It is a story of spiritual develop- 
ment, patience and achievement; of trials and problems bravely 
encountered; of a character, candid, wise and generous. There 
is, besides, plenty of activity to record, and much constructive 
effort. Indeed, the book would deserve to be read for its educa- 
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tional chapters alone. It is written with frankness, dignity and 
affection. . 

From Longmans come also two devotional volumes. The first, 
a reissue of The Inward Vision (3s. 6d. n.), by Father R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. His short chapters on spiritual subjects, all leading 
the mind back to an awareness of God’s presence and goodness 
within the soul, will comfort and encourage many a reader in these 
grim days. For the same price can be had a new edition of 
Gwendolen Plunket Greene’s The Prophet Child. The book is 
charmingly produced, and has a number of chapters full of spiri- 
tual reflections. These seem somewhat disconnected and are not 
always clear, but there are good things to be found there. The 
authoress is in quest of ‘‘the child within who is the spring of 
our nature, this child who provides our hope of beauty, this child 
whose simplicity the Lord seeks,’’ and desires to show how this 
child may remain alive even while time passes by. 

Archbishop Sheehan’s manual of Apologetics and Catholic Doc- 
trine is well known in the English-speaking Catholic world. Here 
is the first volume of the fourth edition (M. H. Gill, Dublin: 
1s. 6d. n.). There are few alterations to chronicle, the chief of 
them is the transference of the chapter on Faith from Part II to 
Part I, owing to the need of a reply to questions about faith itself, 
the passage to faith from unbelief, and the dispositions that faith 
requires. Mgr. Sheehan’s manual is admirably arranged, and pro- 
vides an excellent textbook of religious instruction for higher 
classes in schools and colleges. 

To A War-time Prayer Book (Longmans: 2s. 6d. n.), which 
was originally put together in 1914 by Mgr. Benson, Father Mar- 
tindale has contributed a new preface which is, in the main, an 
analysis of Mgr. Benson’s thoughts. The book is a collection of 
liturgical passages, psalms and prayers, arranged, partly as de- 
votions for every day in the week, and partly also for particular 
occasions and needs. The slender volume is admirably produced, 
will fit easily into a side-pocket and will, we are sure, be of the 
greatest help to many a serving soldier to-day. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

While the battle rages over a familiar ground on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, there is inspiration and hope to be gained from 
the short biography of Le Lieutenant Psichari (Bonne Presse, 
Paris : 3.00 fr.) by Aimé Lauziére. Psichari fell while fighting his 
guns at the little village of Rossignol on August 22, 1914. For the 
one intellectual convert who had returned to the Church before 
1914, there have been scores and hundreds in the France of the 
twenty years’ armistice (1919—1939) : but, in one sense, to the first 
of them belongs the glory. 

The simplified history of L’éternelle Allemagne (Bonne Presse : 
3-00 fr.), by Jean Caret, illustrates the truth of Froissart’s remark 
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that ‘‘Allemands sont moult convoiteux,’’ and shows that the pos- 
sibility of distinguishing between the German people and their 
rulers is not apparent, for the moment, to the French. 

The address of the soldier-academician, Louis Gillet, to his 
successors in the battle-line, which he has entitled Pourquoi te 
bats-tu? (Flammarion: 1.95 fr.),is a remarkable product of French 
clarity and vigour, and deserves to be known in this country for its 
complete answer to the charge that the French soldier is the 
mercenary of England. 

The tract on Constitution de la Paix, written by Pére Deman, 
O.P., and published by the Editions du Cerf, is somewhat anti- | 
quated by the march of time : to read it now makes one think that 
it would be a better thing to enjoy peace than know its definition. 

A booklet on Corporative Organization (Central Bureau Press, 
St. Louis : 50 cents) is best described in a note by the translator : 
‘This work by Father Arés, S.J., of the Ecole Sociale Populaire 
of Montreal, was originally intended for French-Canadian readers. 
In a later edition, the translator intends to include a chapter on the 
possibility of organizing Corporatism in the United States.’’ One 
may express one’s disappointment that he has not done so 


already. 
Finally, a collection of articles by the editor of La Croix, the 


Abbé Léon Merklen, is one of the first commentaries on the 
encyclical ‘‘Summi Pontificatus’’ (Bonne Presse: 2.50 fr.). In 
helping to drive home in this way the Legons de I’ Encyclique he 


had done us considerable service. 
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